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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Herewith is presented the tentative program of the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, March 24, 25, and 26, 1932. A revised form of 
the program will be prepared for use at the meeting. Especial 
attention is directed to the fact that only 100 certificates are now 
required to obtain reduced rates on the certificate plan. Previously 
150 certificates have been required, and this number has usually 
been just beyond our ability to secure. 


PROGRAM 
Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1932, 9:00 a.m., Hore, Srnton-St. NicHoLas 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m., BALL Room, Sinton-St. NICHOLAS 
Lity1an Gay Berry, Indiana University, Presiding 

A. Petzer WAGENER, College of William and Mary: “Reflections of Per- 
sonal Experience in Cicero’s Ethical Doctrine.” 

RutH Carroit, Hartsville, S. C., High School: “Latin in the Curricu- 
lum of the Secondary School.” 

C. G. Brouzas, West Virginia University: “The Preference for the 
Blond Type in Ancient Greece and Rome.” 

Winnie D. Lowrance, University of Kansas: “The Emancipation of the 
Roman Woman.” 
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J. B. TrrcHENER, Ohio State University: “Three Doubtful Passages in 
Plutarch’s Aitia” (illustrated). 

Announcement of Committees. 

Notices of motions to be considered at the business session. 


Meeting of the State Vice-Presidents. 


TuurspDAy, 4:30 p.m., MEZZANINE FLoor, SINTON-St. NICHOLAS 


Members of the Association will be the guests of the Hotel at tea. 
A cordial invitation is extended to members of the Association to visit 
the Art Museum and the Taft Collection. 


Tuurspay, 8:00 p.m., BALL Room, Sinton-St. NICHOLAS 
Roy C. Fiickincer, University of lowa, Presiding 


Address of Welcome by Russell Wilson, Mayor of Cincinnati. 

LILL1AN Gay Berry, Indiana University: Presidential Address, ‘““Panem 
et Circenses.” 

W. A. OLpFATHER, University of Illinois: “Levels of Culture.” 

LILIAN CHANDLER, Classics Mistress of the Hornsey High School for 
Girls, London, English Speaking Union Exchange teacher, George 
Washington High School, Indianapolis: “Classics in an English 
High School.” 

Joun A. Scott, Northwestern University: “Athletics in Antiquity and 
Athletics Today.” 


Fripay, Marcu 25, 1932, 9:00 a.m., ANNIE LAws MEmorIAL HALL, Unt- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
H. J. Bassett, Southwestern, Presiding 


Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College: “Latin, A College Leav- 


” 


en. 
LESTER Born, Western Reserve University : “The Perfect Prince Through 
the Ages.” 
M. Jutia Bentiey, Hughes High School, Cincinnati: “Delphi and 
Apollo.” 


Epcar A. MENK, Ball State Teachers College, Ind.: “The Approach to 
Forms and Syntax in the Reading Method of Teaching Latin.” 

Myrna C. LAnctey, North High School, Denver: “Present Problems in 
High-School Latin.” 

Mary Jounston, MacMurray College: “Hospites Venturi.” 


Fripay, 12:00, CarereriA, HucHes HicH ScHoor 


Members of the Association will be guests at a luncheon. 
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Fripay, 2:00 p.m., ANNIE LAws MEmorIAL HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
C. C. Mirrow, Colorado College, Presiding 

Henry A. SANDERS, University of Michigan: “The So-Called First 
Triumvirate.” 

EmMaA Peters, Emerson School, Gary, Indiana: “The Relation of Tests 
to the Improvement of Instruction.” 

GeorcE W. Curri£, Birmingham-Southern College: “What Shall I Do 
with the Subjunctive ?” 

JenniE Lewis, Scott High School, Toledo: “The Youth of Books vi1- 
x11 of the Aeneid.” 

W. E. Gwarkin, Jr., University of Missouri: “Roman Trier.” 

MarIAN CULLOM BuTLerR, Waco, Tex., High School: “The Texas Latin 
Tournament.” 


Fripay, 4:30 p.m., PARLorS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Members of the Association will be guests of the Department of Classics 
at tea. 


Fripay, 6:30 p.m., BALL Room, SInton-St. NICHOLAS 
Annual Banquet. 
Gorpon J. Larne, University of Chicago, Presiding 
RayMonp Coon, Indiana University: “W. Warde Fowler — Scholar, 


Teacher, Man of Letters.” 
Norman W. DeEWI1r'7, Victoria College, University of Toronto: “Greek 


Humanism.” 
MaseEv H. Pottirt, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College: “Culture 


for the ‘Hoi Polloi’.” 


SaturDAY, Marcu 26, 1932, 9:00 a.m., BALL Room, S1nton-St. NICHOLAS 


Business Session. 
H. M. Poreat, Wake Forest College, Presiding 

CATHERINE TORRANCE, Agnes Scott College: “Some Observations on the 
Hippias Major.” 

SELATIE E. Stout, Indiana University: “Mark Antony in Shakespeare 
and in History.” 

Ciara E. Stokes, Jackson, Miss., High School: “Classroom Problems 
Day by Day.” 

ArtTuur Harrop, Albion College: “Is Caesar’s De Bello Gallico ‘Dry’ ?” 

May A. ALLEN, Newcomb College: “The Lure of Etruria” (illustrated). 
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Saturpay, 2:00 p.m. 
Sight-Seeing Tour of Cincinnati. 


INFORMATION 


Headquarters: Hotel headquarters will be at the Hotel Sinton-St. 
Nicholas. 

Registration will be at the Hotel Sinton-St. Nicholas. 

Mail and telegrams may be addressed care of the Classical Association, 
Hotel Sinton-St. Nicholas, Cincinnati, O. 

Accommodations: It is recommended that reservations be made early. 

Hotel Sinton-St. Nicholas, Headquarters: 750 rooms all with bath 
and servidor ; single rooms, $2.50 and up; double rooms, $4.50 and up. 

Greater Hotel Gibson: 1000 rooms all with bath; single rooms, 
$2.50 and up; double rooms, $4.00 and up. 

Grand Hotel: 250 rooms; single room with bath, $2.00; single 
room without bath, $1.50; double room with bath, $4.00 and up; 
double room without bath, $3.00 and up. 

Hotel Metropole: 400 rooms; single room with bath, $2.50-$3.50; 
single room without bath, $1.50; double room with bath, $3.50 and 
up; double room with bath and twin beds, $4.00 and up. 

Netherland Plaza: 850 rooms all with bath and radio; single room, 
$3.00 and up; double room, $5.00 and up; double room with twin 
beds, $6.00 and up. 

Transportation: Cincinnati is served by seven trunk line railroads: the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Big Four, the Southern, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Pennsylvania; by bus lines from all parts of our territory, and is on 
the American Airways route. 

Special Rates: Railways offer a rate of one and one-half fare on the 
certificate plan to members of the Association (and dependent mem- 
bers of their families) provided a minimum of 100 certificates is 
presented. See revised program for further details. 

Special Announcements : Members intending to be present at the luncheon 
Friday noon and the dinner Friday evening are requested to notify 
Professor Rodney P. Robinson at an early date. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Ropney P. Rosinson, Chairman 
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JULIUS CAESAR IN THE AUGUSTAN POETS 


By WiLuiAM M. GREEN 
University of California at Berkeley 





The poets of the reign of Augustus must have retained from 
their early memories or gained from their elders a vivid impres- 
sion of the personality and achievements of the dictator Julius 
Caesar. After his assassination and deification and the triumphant 
ascent to power of his adopted son Octavian, it would be strange 
not to find in the Divus lulius a subject for poetic treatment. 
The writings of the Augustan poets are thus of interest as show- 
ing the sentiments which a rising generation chose to attach to 
the name of the slain dictator. 


I. Vergil was in his twenty-sixth year when Caesar was 
killed on the Ides of March, 44 B.c. He had been reared in 
Cisalpine Gaul, a province for ten years subject to Caesar’s com- 
mand and constantly furnishing recruits for his army. Professor 
Frank thinks it likely that Vergil himself served under Caesar in 
the Civil War and shared in the victory of Pharsalia.* Be that 
as it may, the references found in Vergil’s earlier poems show 
his sympathy with Caesar. 

The Eclogues have one clear statement as to the deification of 
Caesar. In 1x, 46-49, the rustic poet asks Daphnis why he gazes 
at the old constellations when the new star of Caesar has gone 
forth to make the fields glad with corn and give color to the 
grapes : 

Daphni, quid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus? 
ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum, 


astrum quo segetes gauderent frugibus et quo 
duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem. 


1Cf. Tenney Frank, Vergil, A Biography: New York, Holt (1922), 23. 
405 
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It seems clear that the poem is a plea by which Vergil hoped, 
perhaps through the intercession of Varus, to secure from Octa- 
vian the restoration of his Mantuan estate. A compliment paid 
to the “star” of the deified Julius might well further his cause. 

It has been generally believed, since the time of Servius, that 
the fifth Eclogue is an allegory in which Daphnis, the mythical 
hero of the Sicilian shepherds, represents Julius Caesar. One 
shepherd sings a lament for Daphnis, borne off by the Fates, and 
the evils that have followed his departure. The second shepherd 
responds with a song of Daphnis enthroned among the gods of 
heaven, and of the protection he now affords to the shepherds 
and farmers. There is no explicit reference to Caesar; and the 
allegory, if such it be, refers only to his deification. 

The first book of the Georgics closes with a reference to the 
death of Caesar and the ills that followed. The poet declares that 
the sun gives signs not only of the weather but also of wars and 
disasters. In pity for Rome he veiled his face on the death of 
Caesar, so that the godless age feared eternal night (vss. 466-68) : 

Ille etiam exstincto miseratus Caesare Romam, 

cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit 

impiaque aeternam timucrunt saecula noctem. 
Terrible omens followed, Roman armies clashed, and the fields 
were enriched with Roman blood. The passage closes with a 
prayer that the young Caesar may be spared, for the world needs 
him to set things straight. It is clear that the poet regards the 
murder of Caesar as a calamity, the deed of an impious age. 
But his interest is rather in the future, in the difficulties that 
surround Octavian. 

The theme of the Aeneid seems chosen to glorify the Julian 
family, since they claimed descent from Iulus, son of Aeneas 
and thus grandson of the goddess Venus. Indeed it has been 
suggested that Vergil received his impulse to write the Aeneid 
when Julius Caesar in 46 B.c. dedicated his famous temple to 
Venus Genetrix.? One recalls the famous lines of the first book 
(vss. 286-90), in which Jupiter tells Venus of her great descend- 


2 Cf. ibid. 69. 
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ant to come,'who will finally be admitted to the ranks of the gods: 


Nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 
Iulius, a magno demissum nomen Iulo. 

Hunc tu olim caclo, spoliis Orientis onustum, 
accipies secura; vocabitur hic quoque votis. 


We have here the name Caesar... Julius, which Servius and 
some modern scholars take to refer to the dictator Caesar. Most 
editors, however, take Augustus to be named: (1) because of 
the mention of the spoils of the East, which Vergil in other 
passages assigns to Augustus (Geor. 1, 170-72, and Aen. VI, 
794-800) ; and (2) because the closely connected description of 
the cessation of wars and the closing of the temple of Janus are 
events of Augustus’ reign. If the lines quoted do not refer to 
Augustus, the distinctive achievement of his reign is virtually 
made to add luster to his father’s name, while he himself is un- 
mentioned. Vergil elsewhere is not guilty of so slighting the 
reigning monarch; cf. Aen. v1, 791-805, and vim, 677-81. 

The one unquestioned picture of Caesar presented in the Aeneid 
is found in the sixth book (vss. 826-35). While Anchises shows 
his son the souls of the great Romans of the future, Pompey and 
Caesar appear together : 


Illae autem, paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 

concordes animae nunc et dum nocte premuntur, 

heu! quantum inter se bellum, si lumina vitae 

attigerint, quantas acies stragemque cicbunt ... 

ne, pueri, ne tanta animis adsuescite bella, 

neu patriac validas in viscera vertite viris; 

tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 

proice tela manu, sanguis meus ! 
Fight lines are here spent lamenting the bloodshed that is to 
attend the careers of Caesar and Pompey, while the last two 
apparently refer to Caesar’s clemency. 

Commentators seem to discover more often a compliment paid 
to Caesar in the last lines than a rebuke in the lines which pre- 
cede. But the rebuke is far more pointed than the compliment. 
If Caesar and Pompey reach the light, they will bring about war, 
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battles, and carnage. Vergil seems to imply that they would do 
much better to remain at peace, in the darkness of the lower 
world. They are exhorted not to do the very things that they 
did —to form plans for war, and direct the strength of their 
country against her own vitals. Even the compliment which 
follows, if such it be, is somewhat ambiguous. When is Caesar 
to forbear and to cast the sword from his hand — before or 
after the war? The preceding lines would suggest that the for- 
bearance should come before the world is drenched in blood. 
The poet, of course, knew that Caesar had shown a disposition 
to seek peace but that this laudable disposition had not prevented 
the horror of war. 

In his earlier works Vergil had shown himself favorable to 
Caesar, with especial notice of his deification and the exaltation 
of his son and successor. In the Aeneid the same view appears, 
but occasion is also found to lament the bloodshed which Caesar’s 
wars brought on the world. With this must be contrasted the 
peace which Augustus’ reign has brought and which is the crown- 
ing blessing conferred on the world by Rome. To be sure, the 
wars and conquests of Augustus are extolled, including his vic- 
tory over Antony; but all these are represented as triumphs over 
foreign foes.* Caesar’s wars, however, are not mentioned except 
to deplore the civil strife between him and Pompey. This is cer- 
tainly no impartial way in which to view the wars waged by 
father and son. The poet minimizes the achievements of the 
former in order to enhance the glory of the latter. 


II. Horace begins his career as a republican, serving in the 
army of Brutus, who had just “liberated” the world from the 
dictatorship of Caesar. Defeated at Philippi, he learns to accept 
the new order of things and brings his Muse to support the rule 
of Augustus. Julius Caesar is seldom mentioned in his works. 
Besides a reference to the gardens of Caesar, the dictator’s name 
appears only twice, and then in connection with Octavian, who 
is the avenger of his death and maintains the glory of the Julian 
house (Sermones 1, 9, 18; and Carmina 1, 2, 44, and 12, 47). 


8 Cf. Aen. 1, 291-96; v1, 852; 1, 286-90; v1, 791-805; and vit, 671-728. 
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A more important allusion to the career of Caesar is to be 
found in the ode addressed to Asinius Pollio (11, 1), whose his- 
tory of the civil wars was then being written. The overthrow of 
the Republic is regarded as commencing with the first triumvirate, 
whien the leaders of the state formed the “friendship” which was 
of such serious consequence (gravis principum amicitias). 
Horace feels that the subject is a dangerous one to enter upon, 
for, though the fires of passion seem to have burned themselves 
out, one may find himself treading upon hot coals concealed 
beneath the ashes. The mention of battles brings Horace to a 
point on which he felt deeply —the crime of shedding Latin 
blood in civil war. “What field enriched by Latin blood does 
not by its graves bear witness to our unholy battles, and proclaim 
the fall of Italy, that the Medes may hear?” 

This ode does not contain the name of Caesar, nor that of his 
rivals. But to refer to the alliance of Caesar with Pompey and 
Crassus as gravis (“oppressive,” “serious’’) and to take it as 
the beginning of political disturbance (motum ex Metello consule 
civicum) is entirely in accord with republican sentiment and can- 
not be taken as favorable to Caesar. That Horace is not more 
explicit in denouncing him for his part in the subsequent war, 
his ambition, tyranny, etc., is perhaps explained by the poet’s 
respect for Augustus. As he remarks to Pollio, the whole sub- 
ject was an extremely delicate one. Pollio had served under 
Caesar, and Horace under his slayer Brutus, so that both would 
do well now not to stir up the smoldering fires. Since Horace 
is so outspoken in praise of Augustus, his cool reserve in regard 
to his deified father is all the more striking. 

Horace goes to some length in denouncing Cleopatra and her 
Roman consort Antony (emancipatus feminae; cf. Epod. 1x, 
12; and Carm. 1, 37, 6-12). Yet everyone knew that before 
Antony’s time she had been Caesar’s mistress. So when the poet 
praises Octavian’s purpose to humiliate the queen (Carm. 1, 37, 
20f), one cannot but contrast the son’s conduct with that of his 
father. The same opposition appears, in a more general way, in 
Augustus’ policy of maintaining or restoring the ancient Roman 
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traditions, as against Caesar’s cosmopolitan and monarchical 
policy. Horace’s sympathy is entirely with the former. 


III. Of the younger poets whose works survive, Tibullus 
makes no mention of Caesar. Propertius refers to him three 
times, twice mentioning his exaltation to the stars (11, 18, 34, 
and Iv, 6, 59), and once his relationship to Pompey (11, 11, 36). 
Like Horace, Propertius denounces Cleopatra, and in language 
that might be taken to involve Caesar as well as Antony (111, 11). 

Ovid was born only after Caesar’s death and was only a boy 
when Octavian became master of the empire. Since he was unac- 
quainted with the realities of civil war, his poetry was rather 
concerned with pleasing and flattering Augustus and his cour- 
tiers. Of ten references to Caesar in his works, at least seven 
involve Augustus also, and the latter usually receives the lion’s 
share of glory. Eight refer to Caesar’s deification, one to his 
reform of the calendar, and one to his victory at Thapsus.* The 
most notable passage is the long description of the apotheosis of 
Caesar, given at the close of the Metamorphoses. The place of 
honor is given not to Caesar but to Augustus. The poet begins 
(xv, 746-51) by declaring that Caesar’s greatest achievement 
was to leave such a son: 

Caesar in urbe sua deus est; quem Marte togaque 
praecipuum non bella magis finita triumphis 
resque domi gestae properataque gloria rerum 

in sidus vertere novum stellamque comantem 


quam sua progenies. neque enim de Caesaris actis 
ullum maius opus, quam quod pater exstitit huius. 


The purpose of Caesar’s deification is to provide a divine parentage 
for his son; that deification is to be accomplished through the 
efforts of Venus and of Caesar’s heir. Then follows an account 
of Octavian’s victories over the conspirators, Sextus Pompey, 
Cleopatra, and the nations of the earth, making possible the 
reign of peace and law. Finally, Augustus himself is to be deified. 
From his star in the skies Caesar beholds the achievements of his 


4Cf. Amor. 11, 8, 52; Met. xv, 745-870; Ex Pont. 1, 2, 86; Fast. 1, 533; 
u, 144; 11, 156; 111, 697-710; and v, 573. Also Fast. 1v, 379-82. 
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son and admits that they are greater than his own. The poet 
closes with a prayer for the delay of Augustus’ departure. 

All this, of course, is nothing but the most abject flattery of 
the living ruler. In this passage, as in many of the others, the 
mention of Caesar serves Ovid no other purpose. 


IV. The study here completed makes possible a general view 
of Julius Caesar as portrayed by the Augustan poets. Little atten- 
tion is given to his political or military greatness or his achieve- 
ments as a statesman. While his earthly career is largely 
neglected, his deification is constantly mentioned, along with 
the part Augustus plays as son, avenger, and successor of the 
Divus Iulius. The one great achievement of Caesar was to make 
possible the more glorious reign of his son and heir. In Vergil, 
as in Horace, Caesar is regarded as the man of blood, Augustus 
the prince of peace. It was Heaven’s decree that the great general 
who had shed blood abundantly and made great wars should not 
build the altar for the goddess of Peace (ara Pacis Augustae) ; 
that task was left for his son, who was given rest from all his 
enemies round about, that he might usher in the Golden Age 
(Aen. 1, 291-96) : 


Aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis ; 
cana Fides, et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus, 
saeva sedens super arma, et centum vinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento. 











THE EXPLORATORY FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSE 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By H. A. R. INDALL 
Highmore, South Dakota 


Present practice in the foreign language field of the junior 
high school appears, from a rather careful survey of the avail- 
able texts and courses of study, to be in a state of chaos. This 
is particularly true of the first course. Many questions present 
themselves to persons interested in this field. Should a general 
language course containing the fundamental language elements 
be offered? Should unit try-out courses in the languages that 
are of major interest to the senior high school be given? Should 
the pupil be allowed to select the language of his major interest? 
Should the intelligence quotient be the factor in determining 
who might or might not elect language? Should ability in Eng- 
lish grammar be accepted as a prognostic to entrance into foreign 
language? Should a compromise be effected by which some lan- 
guage that has contributed largely to the other languages might 
be used as the basic course? If the latter plan were adopted, what 
elements should be chosen from it? When should this foreign 
language study be started? How long should this introductory 
course last? These are a few of the questions which show how 
complex the problem is. 

There has, however, been considerable study made of these 
problems, but in most cases it has tended to add to the number 
of solutions rather than to bring about any agreement. In order 
to clarify our thinking on this problem, possibly we should first 
determine the place of foreign language in the junior high school 
and then set up an evaluation of the various suggested pro- 
cedures. This article will try to do this as well as attempt to 
reach some conclusions regarding one of them. The fifth Year- 
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book of the Department of Superintendence’* points*out two 
general purposes of language in the junior high school: (a) en- 
richment of the curriculum in order to provide for individual 
differences, and (b) provision for exploration of pupil interests 
and capacities. The purposes of continuance, satisfaction, revela- 
tion, exploration, and conviction, as expounded by Thomas 
Briggs,’ are as applicable to language work in junior high 
school as to any other phase of the curriculum. It should not be 
forgotten that the junior high serves as a try-out ground, where 
boys and girls may discover their aptitudes in order to plan their 
educational careers more intelligently. While there may be 
some good in the sad conclusion, “We must teach more foreign 
language in the junior high school because the senior high school 
requires it,” * yet the senior high school must not be allowed to 
dominate language instruction. It should be planned on the 
basis of the needs of adolescent youth. Using the principles un- 
derlying the modern junior high school curriculum as a basis, 
the following language curriculum principles might be set up: 

(1) It must articulate the language of the elementary school with the 
foreign language of the senior high school. 

(2) It must interpret early adolescent life with specific reference to 
assured future needs. 

(3) It must survey individual aptitudes, interests, and capacities in 
language and reveal the educational and vocational values of 
language study. 

(4) It must develop from the simpler aspects to its refinements as 
found in the senior high school. 

(5) It must motivate language study in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. 

There would seem to be a twofold basis for the introduction of 
language into the junior high school, viz. the senior high school 
requires it, and it seems to be well fitted to the junior high school 

1Cf. “The Junior High School Curriculum,” Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence (National Educational Association) v (1927), 20f. 

2Cf. T. H. Briggs, The Junior High School: Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
and Co. (1920), 157. 


8 Cf. J. K. Van Denburg, The Junior High School Idea: New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., (1922), 139-57. 
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curriculum. As stated above, there has been some attempt on the 
part of the senior high school to dominate this instruction and 
expect it to approximate what is now offered in the traditional 
ninth grade. Possibly the premise upon which the senior high 
school should operate is full recognition of the purposes and 
methods of the feeder school. It might be true that such entering 
pupils may not meet all of the traditional requirements of Caesar 
and cannot glibly give the entire repertoire of characteristics of 
every word met, but might they not have a marginal field of 
knowledge far in excess of that of the traditional pupil? They 
might come imbued with a sense of the value of foreign language 
study; they have had an opportunity to discover, based on actual 
participation in language activities, whether language is a major 
interest in their educational picture. They have not failed but 
rather have had a chance to satisfy themselves. In short it seems 
plausible that motivated, convinced, and satisfied pupils will 
tend, in a large degree, to aid senior high school foreign language 
rather than to break down our artificially set up standards. 

What, then, shall be the nature of this introductory course? 
Does general language with all its variety of meanings satisfy 
the requirements? It is questionable if the general elements of 
language can supply any try-out value or if such a course is not 
a specialized type of procedure for later language work. The 
same criticism might be brought against history of language 
courses. The experience of the industrial arts field has made 
us hesitant about the values of short unit try-out courses. Fur- 
thermore, it is questionable if they can provide materials in 
themselves worth while for the drop-outs. Is not the use of 
Esperanto and the like merely a fad? Can any of these approaches 
to the language problem meet the common criticism hurled 
against the junior high school that it is attempting much and 
doing little well? It is indeed hard to make positive cases for 
such courses in the curriculum. We must zealously guard our 
junior high schools against materials that are not of some im- 
mediate value to the adolescent. 

As far as the plan of beginning language electives as a first 
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course is concerned, it can be dismissed, since it fails to provide 
the guidance so fundamental to good junior high school pro- 
cedure. Kaulfers* has given us evidence that has made us 
hesitate when we speak too blandly of the prognostic value of 
any course. Whether intelligence tests can be taken as a prognistic 
or not is yet an open question, nor has there been a good case 
made for the use of grammar ability. 

This, then, leaves only the alternative of providing instruction 
in some foreign language that can offer a wealth of English 
values and that can make a rather positive case for itself as 
valuable training for future language work. Possibly a case 
could be developed for any of the ancient or modern languages ; 
but since Latin is quite closely identified with them all, it would 
seem that the preponderance of evidence would be in its favor. 
Dr. J. M. Glass, an eminent authority in the junior high school 
field, has suggested in his summer classes at the University of 
Iowa the coordination of English and Latin. Since Latin has 
had a major influence on English, it seems wise in itself to begin 
with those elements of Latin that will develop language skills 
and attitudes in the junior high school pupil and will at the same 
time afford genuine practical and cultural values for the pupil 
who elects not to continue language study. 

The matter of grade placement has also brought a variety of 
solutions. Our traditional plan of beginning our language study 
in the ninth grade would be hard to justify. European experi- 
ences have proved the success of beginning at a much earlier 
age. Since the seventh grade acts as a grade of orientation to 
junior high school methods and procedures, it would seem unwise 
to begin language here, and better to wait until the pupil feels at 
home in his new environment. If we use this as a criterion for 
grade placement, Latin might well enter the eighth grade as a 
required course in the core curriculum. 

With the previous discussion as a starting point, certain guid- 
ing principles might be set up as basic to such a course: 


*Cf. Walter Kaulfers, “The Prognostic Value of General Language,” 
School and Society xxviu, (1928) 662-64. 
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(1) That it is the duty of the senior high school to gear its foreign 
language work into the general educational philosophy of inte- 
grating education. 

(2) That foreign language study is within the scope of the abilities 
of the junior high school pupil. 

(3) That it must not slight other foreign languages but must reveal 
the educational and vocational possibilities of every major lan- 
guage field. 

(4) That it must prove of practical and cultural training for the 
drop-out and the pupil electing not to continue foreign language 
as well as prove foundational for further language study. 

(5) That Latin can present the best case as pretraining for further 
language study as well as provide for immediate values. 

(6) That foreign language must recognize the peculiar functions and 
purposes of the junior high school. 

(7) That it should begin in the eighth grade so as to provide an 
intelligent basis for further language study. 

(8) That it should be given in such doses as not to induce mental 
indigestion in the junior high school pupil. 








THE NEW ANTIQUARIUM IN ROME 


By ApbELINE BELLE HAWES 
Wellesley College 


In the Rome of today the openings of new buildings, new 
streets, new parks, and new schools come rapidly, for ancient 
Rome is one of the most enterprising and alive of modern cities. 
But while Rome is constantly planning for the future, it never 
loses consciousness of its past; and the desire to find and preserve 
and make accessible all that remains of ancient Rome is character- 
istic of the new regime and is everywhere evident in the city of 
today. The excavating of the old keeps pace with the building of 
the new, and so many remains of ancient Roman buildings have 
been brought to light within the last five or six years that it seems 
little short of miraculous. 

New museums have been opened, also, and old ones enlarged 
and rearranged. One of the latter is the Antiquarium on the 
Caelian Hill, the history of which is of some interest. When 
Rome was made the capital of Italy sixty years ago, the rapid 
increase in population caused a vast amount of hurried building. 
The digging for the foundations of new buildings in modern 
Rome always brings to light remains and reminders of the ancient 
city, and in the years which followed 1871 these finds came so 
rapidly that it was difficult to know what to do with them. Since 
there was no room for them in the collections on the Capitoline 
Hill, where most of them would have belonged, all that could be 
done with these new treasures at first was to try to put them in a 
safe place ; and a new building was hastily erected for the purpose. 
Before that building was completed, however, many objects of 
value were surreptitiously carried away to foreign countries. The 
building, which was of extremely simple form, was not really a 
museum, but a storehouse rather ; and at first it was so called, the 
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Magazzino Archaeologico, the name Antiquarium not being given 
to it until the year 1900. It was, however, open to visitors; and 
those who saw it before 1925 will remember a rather gloomy, ill- 
lighted building and a heterogeneous collection utterly lacking 
arrangement, which nevertheless contained many objects of great 
interest to those who could find them. In the year 1925, when 
the new part of the Museo dei Conservatori, the “Museo Musso- 
lini,” was opened, the larger and more important works of sculp- 
ture which had been in the Antiquarium were moved there. But 
even after that part of the collection had been taken away, so much 
of interest and value remained that it was decided to change the 
Antiquarium from a storehouse into a real museum. At that time 
several objects that had long been in the Museo dei Conservatori 
were placed in the smaller collection. This new Antiquarium was 
completed and opened in 1929. The building has been enlarged 
and now has twelve rooms instead of six as formerly, and it has 
been entirely remodeled. Originally it was poorly lighted, having 
skylights only ; but now large windows have been made in all the 
rooms. The walls are tinted in soft colors, different shades in 
different rooms, and a charming detail in some cases is decoration 
which corresponds to the collection. In the room of the pottery, 
e.g., there is a frieze representing vases of different forms similar 
to the actual vases in the cases below, and on the wall of the room 
of military inscriptions trophies of weapons are painted. The 
whole collection has been systematically and admirably arranged, 
and there is an excellent catalogue. 

In the first room which the visitor enters there are some large 
sepulchral monuments. Since it was not possible to keep these 
where they were found, they were taken down, brought to the 
Antiquarium, and reerected. The most important one is that of 
Servius Sulpicius Galba, who was consul in the year 108 B.c. The 
second room and one of the most interesting is devoted to the 
fragments of the famous marble plan of Rome. This plan was 
made in the early part of the third century of our era and was 
placed on the outside wall of a building which stood near the 
Forum. Just when the making of maps of the city began is not 
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known, but it is known that there was such a map in the time of 
Augustus, and another in the latter part of the first century A.D. 
Of these two no remains have ever been found. The plan to which 
these fragments belonged was made in the time of Septimius 
Severus and his son. The fragments, and more of them than exist 
now, were found in the sixteenth century; but they were scattered 
after a time, and many of them were lost. It was not until the 
year 1903 that they were collected and placed on the wall of the 
garden of the Museo dei Conservatori, where many people will 
remember seeing them. Finally in 1925 it was realized that the 
collection was too precious to be longer exposed to the weather, 
and they were then removed to the Antiquarium. One great ad- 
vantage in their present location over the former one is that they 
are now low enough to be studied in detail. In this plan the south 
is placed at the top, an arrangement which has been imitated in 
some of the recent maps of Rome and gives the reader the uncom- 
fortable feeling of standing on his head. All the pieces that are 
large enough to be accurately located are placed on the wall, and 
there is also a large quantity of small ones which are now (Octo- 
ber, 1931) being arranged. 

Another interesting collection is one of inscriptions relating 
to the city militia, i.e. the police and fire departments and all offi- 
cials concerned with keeping order in the city. Among the in- 
scriptions, also, there is an amusing example of the devotiones 
which were found in the Villa Aldobrandini in 1876. This is on a 
small slab of lead less than seven inches long and not quite five 
inches wide which was found, not flat but rolled, in an amphora 
used as a cinerary urn. It is in badly written Greek and extreme- 
ly illegible, but it was deciphered by a German scholar and pub- 
lished. The author was a charioteer who was praying that de- 
struction utter and absolute might come upon his rival “in the 
race course in Rome tomorrow,” and not only on the driver him- 
self but also on his horses. It is a little startling to find that this 
imprecation, in which the charioteer uses the most violent lan- 
guage to express intense hatred of his rival, is addressed to 


1Cf. R. Wuensch, “Di un’ Antica Lastra di Piombo Inscritta,” Bulletino 
Archaeologico Comunale xxv (1897), 103-09. 
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“sacred angels and holy saints.” Other devotiones similar to this, 
by which charioteers tried to bring disaster on their rivals through 
the use of magic, have been found in Africa.* The date of this one 
in the Antiquarium is thought to be not far from the year A.p, 
300. 

The visitor will find among the metal objects bronze utensils 
of many and various kinds, including three sets of scales of dif- 
ferent sizes in such perfect preservation that they might be used 
today. There are also interesting terra cottas with a few portraits 
among them and some charming bits of architectural decoration. 
An infant in swaddling bands will be especially noticed among the 
terra cottas, for the sweet smile of this baby causes everyone who 
looks at him to smile back. 

There are also fine examples of stucco work in color, and there 
is a rich series of paintings, including two or three medallion por- 
traits. Both the paintings and the stucco work which were in 
dwelling houses of ancient Rome were brought to light by the 
digging for the foundations of new dwelling houses. The collec- 
tion of glass should not be overlooked, for there are pieces of 
great beauty in both color and form. 

Of mosaics we find both large and small, some of which are 
charming in color scheme as well as interesting in composition. 
A large floor mosaic represents a hunting scene, and another of 
very fine workmanship pictures episodes in the rising of the Nile. 
One of the most noticeable is a wall mosaic which represents a 
ship at the dock and about to sail. We see also a lighthouse which 
it is interesting to compare with lighthouses in floor mosaics at 
Ostia that have never been moved from their original position. A 
mosaic inscription which was formerly in the Museo dei Conser- 
vatori can hardly fail to attract attention, for it seems to include 
all who visit the museum in the prayer that the deities may be 
propitious to all who enter here. 


INTRANTIBUS HIC DEOS 
PROPITIOS ET BASILIC <ae> 
HILARIANAE * 


2Cf. C. 7. L. VIII, suppl. 12508-11. 
3Cf. C. 7. L. VI, 30973. 
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This was found in 1889 at the entrance to the Basilica Hilariana, 
a kind of sanctuary on the Caelian Hill not far from where the 
Antiquarium now stands. Hilarus, for whom the basilica was 
named, was a rich pearl merchant noted for his philanthropy and 
munificence. An inscription found in the same year near the build- 
ing shows that a statue of Hilarus had been erected in his honor. 
The head of this statue has been found, and it is now placed in 
the Antiquarium close to the friendly mosaic inscription, the 
wording of which Hilarus himself may have suggested. It is the 
face of a man probably a little over forty, interesting in itself as 
an example of Roman portraiture and interesting also because 
we know who he was. As to the time when he lived, the beard 
shows that the portrait could not have been made before the time 
of Hadrian and the form of the letters in the inscription indicates 
that it could not have been later than the time of the Antonines. 

But for historic interest more important than anything else in 
the museum is a headless statue of Victory which stands facing 
the entrance. This statue was found in a hundred and fifty-one 
pieces, which with great skill and infinite patience have been fitted 
together again. The whole story of this statue is a long one, but 
the main facts may be briefly told. In the latter part of the fourth 
century of our era when Pagans were still in the majority in the 
Roman senate and when the questions at issue between the Pagan 
and Christian parties were very often questions of politics rather 
than religion, by order of the Emperor Gratian the statue of Vic- 
tory was removed from the senate house, where it had stood for 
centuries. This act was naturally resented by the Pagan party, 
and for more than ten years one attempt after another was made 
to have it restored. The prime mover in these attempts was Sym- 
machus, a man of high character, a distinguished scholar and 
statesman, who was for years the leader of the Pagan party. One 
of his addresses to the emperor on the subject is extant, and it is 
a speech of great interest. The attempts to have the statue taken 
back to the senate house failed every time, and finally a riot in 
which there was so much violence and bloodshed that it might be 
called a battle brought an end to the matter. The fragments of 
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the statue which we now see in the Antiquarium were found in 
the ruins of the house of Symmachus on the Caelian Hill, and it 
was evident that the statue had not been destroyed by accident 
but had been intentionally broken to pieces. Since Symmachus was 
the leader of the Pagan party, it was natural that the statue should 
have been taken to his house when it was removed from the 
senate. And we can easily understand that after the last battle 
had been fought and lost by the Pagans the infuriated populace 
may have rushed to the house of Symmachus, probably sacked 
the house, and certainly destroyed the statue, destroyed it forever 
as they thought. It was only a little more than thirty years ago that 
the hundred and fifty-one fragments which had been found were 
fitted together again, and we can but admire the marvelous skill 
and patience that made such a work of reconstruction possible. 
This statue of Victory as it now stands in the Antiquarium facing 
the entrance is most impressive. It had been placed in the senate 
house, so it is said, by the order of Augustus himself, and for 
four centuries it had been regarded as the personification of the 
powers and destinies of Roma Aeterna. Now in the twentieth cen- 
tury we see it again, headless and armless, but erect; and it is 
impressive not so much as a memorial of the struggles of Chris- 
tians and Pagans in the fourth century, but rather as a symbol of 
what Kipling calls “the very Rome.” 

On leaving the museum the visitor will like to linger a little in 
the grounds among the trees and the fragments of sculpture and 
architecture and other Roman stones which are scattered about 
in picturesque disorder. 

The Antiquarium will never be one of the places to which great 
tourist parties are conducted, but no classical scholar who comes 
to Rome should fail to see it. 











THE FOUNDATION OF CULTURE’ 


By Davin E. Apams 
First Congregational Church 
Marietta, Ohio 


The process of education would seem to be of little value, did 
it not issue in certain appreciations and certain capacities inclu- 
sively denoted by the term “culture.” The relation between edu- 
cation and culture is so close that the terms are often carelessly 
interchanged. But any serious attempt to press back to the specific 
content or implication of these terms invariably brings up sharply 
against the factor of language. The appreciations and capacities 
implied in culture are but different aspects of the same emotional 
and intellectual experience, an experience to which a knowledge 
and a control of language are essential, a knowledge and a control 
which cannot be fully obtained without the classical training. 

Approaching the question of the foundation of culture first 
from the angle of appreciation, we find that the cultured life 
implies an attitude of intelligent understanding, possible to the 
fullest extent only for that man whose perceptions are sharpened 
by a grasp of all the intricate shadings and overtones of language 
and whose insights are deepened by a broad knowledge of the 
history of those ideas and institutions dominant in the develop- 
ment of civilization from the beginning. In Marius the Epi- 
curean® Walter Pater has effectively emphasized the importance 
of this matter of the refinement of perception characteristic of the 
truly cultured man: 

Liberty of soul, freedom from all partial and misrepresentative doc- 


trine . . . freedom from all embarrassment alike of regret for the past 
and of calculation on the future: this would be but preliminary to the 


1 Read before the Ohio Classical Conference October 30, 1931. 
2 Cf. pp. 142f in the edition published by the Macmillan Co. (London), 1920. 
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real business of education — insight, insight through culture, into all 
that the present moment holds in trust for us, as we stand so briefly in its 
presence. From that maxim of Life as the end of life, followed, as a 
practical consequence, the desirableness of refining all the instruments 
of inward and outward intuition, of developing all their capacities, of 
testing and exercising one’s self upon them, till one’s whole nature 
became one complex medium of reception, towards the vision — the “bea- 
tific’ vision, if we really cared to make it such — of our actual experi- 
ence in the world. 


That present moment of experience, however, in whose pres- 
ence we so briefly stand, can be appreciated and understood only 
in the light of a knowledge of all the complex factors which, 
working together from the beginning, have conspired to make it 
what it is. 

It is the belief of Professor Whitehead,* who has given us a 
splendid chapter on “The Place of the Classics” in his recent book 
The Aims of Education, that only through the classics can we 
accomplish, in the time at our disposal, this refinement of per- 
ception, of appreciation. After pointing out that the place of the 
classics in the secondary school has been sharply challenged by 
the shortness of the time available, by the competition of other 
undeniably valuable disciplines, and by the fact that the classical 
training is no longer a necessary prelude to a professional career, 
he declares that the study of the “classics can only be defended on 
the ground that within that period and sharing that period with 
other subjects, it can produce enrichment of intellectual character 
more quickly than any alternative discipline directed to the same 
object.” It is his contention that by a thorough study of the clas- 
sical languages it is possible to develop the mind at one and the 
same time in the varied regions of logic, philosophy, history, and 
aesthetic appreciation of literary beauty. And indeed no training 
in logic equals the analysis of an inflected language, or the study 
of the structure of language, as developed in the study of Latin. 
Even the Latin beginner must feel at once the stimulus to thought 
involved in accurate translation, in the effort to preserve an exact 


8 Cf. Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays: 
New York, Macmillan Co. (1929), 96. 
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shade of meaning, while transmuting the idea from one medium 
of expression to another. As he proceeds, he finds himself in first- 
hand contact with institutions and with ideas which are the 
sources of our civilization, factors in the making of that same 
contemporary moment in the presence of which he himself so 
briefly stands. For through Rome, to borrow Whitehead’s figure, 
as though poured through the narrow neck of a bottle, there 
comes to us very nearly the whole of the ancient past. And the 
literature of Rome is the expression of that heritage without 
which man is ignorant of his origins, bereft of his background, 
without comprehension of the full meaning of his present experi- 
ence. 

Few intellectual events compare in significance for the mental 
development of the student with that sense of enlightenment that 
accompanies his own awakening to the place of his present experi- 
ence in the perspective of the centuries. And somehow the classical 
languages seem thus far to be the most effective tool for produc- 
ing that result. The same material studied in English translation 
fails to arouse the interest and to make the lasting impression 
produced by working the thing out in the original, under the 
guidance, be it always said, of a thoroughly enthusiastic and 
appreciative instructor. The writer recalls with the utmost satis- 
faction undertaking in his last year in preparatory school, as a 
special assignment, the translation into English blank verse of the 
scene between Hector and Andromache in the sixth book of the 
Iliad, a task involving the study and mastery of the English meter 
as well as of the Greek text, requiring hours of painstaking labor, 
but a piece of work successfully entered in the oratorical contest 
of that year, and an achievement which made that part of the //iad, 
at least, forever his own. The impetus of that first task sent him 
on independently to further metrical translation of both Greek 
and German poetry, and finally to original composition of English 
verse, purely for pleasure, having no lasting value, but tremen- 
dously advancing his own skill in expression, and permanently 
opening to him the whole field of poetry with all its enduring 
fascination. He recalls further that several years later in college 
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the classical department undertook to present the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus in the original. An entire year was given to the preparation. 
For that year the group lived the ancient scene. The part of 
Tiresias was ably taken by a blind student, who had acquired all 
his Greek through his ears and through his finger tips. He played 
that part with a conviction that his mates will never forget. For 
weeks Greek tragedy was a genuine reality on that campus and 
for those intimately associated with the production has ever 
remained so. 

But the quality of that experience is reproduced wherever a 
group makes real for a time, by whatever method of study, the 
great ideas of the past. Everett Dean Martin* says: “I do not 
believe that the student who grasps the significance of Plato’s 
Apology, or the Phaedo, or the Republic, can ever after be quite 
the same.” The writer will never forget the morning of Good 
Friday in his Junior year at college when the head of the Greek 
department came into his classroom, bade the class turn forward 
to the as yet unread account of the death of Socrates, slowly trans- 
lated it for them as they followed the text, and without comment 
quietly closed the session. Thus skillfully, and without a word 
spoken to that end, did he set Good Friday, for that small group, 
in the longer perspective of the centuries. And it is doubtful 
whether anyone of the group, casually reading the same thing in 
an English translation, would have been moved or even deeply 
interested — why? Because the style, the vitality, the unique 
originality of the writer would have been dissipated in the trans- 
lation. The same thing is true of the interpretation of the New 
Testament. How dare any man attempt to preach from the New 
Testament without a knowledge of the Greek, when even the best 
translations, and all of them together, so imperfectly carry over 
the atmosphere of the original ? 

And that brings us to the other approach to the question of the 
foundation of culture. It has been suggested that appreciation 
and understanding of present experience are really dependent on a 


4Cf. E. D. Martin, The Meaning of a Liberal Education: Garden City, N. Y., 
Garden City Publishing Co. (1926), 192. 
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deep awareness of the heritage that lies behind it. And now it is 
further suggested that one cannot really attain either appreciation 
of the present or awareness of the significance of the past without 
the completest possible control of language as the one essential 
tool both of refined perception and of effective self-expression. 

We are told that written language began with pictures, each 
symbol representing an object, the juxtaposition of object symbols 
suggesting compound ideas, and subsequently events. Each word 
today is a symbol for an idea. If unfamiliar, it means nothing 
whatever. But if, as we look at it, it assembles for us associations 
of value, we see back of it the meaning which presumably it was 
intended to convey. And even a totally unfamiliar word of many 
syllables frequently will flash into sudden significance as we 
recognize a combination of familiar roots. It is impossible for a 
student really to comprehend the English language without at 
least an elementary knowledge of its classical antecedents, the 
root forms on which so much of it is built. And yet quite recently 
the author of numerous “best sellers’ in the nonfiction field, 
speaking on the marks of an educated man, solemnly denounced 
the study of the classics, buttressing his argument with the amaz- 
ing declaration that the one useful thing is to know one’s own 
language well! The writer is reminded of a college classmate who 
contributed to the press an impassioned appeal to the public to 
cease using the common abbreviation for Christmas on the ground 
that X represented the unknown quantity and was therefore inap- 
propriately used in connection with the founder of the Christian 
faith. 

Professor Dinsmore’ of Yale University says: 


In the communication of mind with mind, language has two functions. 
It conveys thought and it conveys feeling. Words primarily are used to 
express intellectual concepts, and the best words are the ones which 
utter the conceptions with clearness and precision. But words are like 
worlds; they are dead unless they have an atmosphere. . . . Language 
falls short of its full power unless it communicates the emotion as inevi- 
tably as it communicates the ideas. 


5 Cf. Charles Allen Dinsmore, The English Bible as Literature: New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. (1931), 90. 
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Doubtless we have all had the experience of wrestling with some 
splendid idea that we wished to make clear to a group of people. 
After infinite labor we finally got it expressed in what seemed to 
us to be clear and accurate English. We presented it, and found 
to our dismay that it either was not grasped at all, or was com- 
pletely misunderstood by the group— why? Because somehow 
our words did not mean to them exactly what they meant to us. 
They probably knew the dictionary meaning of every word we 
used, but those words lacked for them the root significance, the 
historical and associational coloring which made them seem to us 
precision instruments, but to them, dull tools. 

That brings sharply into focus the matter of language, the 
importance of adequate ability in the precise communication of 
thought. One of the five tests of education which Owen D. 
Young set up when awarding diplomas at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity last June, was the test of the ability adequately to communi- 
cate with others. For the whole background of educational equip- 
ment, the whole quality of cultural achievement come sharply to 
a focus at this point, at which there takes place the communication 
of life with life, the impact of personality upon personality, the 
contact of ideal with ideal. The best-stored mind, the keenest 
thought, the highest inspiration are absolutely at the mercy of a 
man’s ability to put these things into adequate and convincing 
words, words that carry with them the emotional and historical 
implications which make them live for the cultured mind. No 
discipline save that of classical studies will give a man that 
superior ability to clothe exact thinking in adequate expression. 

For culture implies not only awareness of the meaning of the 
rich inherited background of the past but also the ability to trans- 
mit to others one’s own appreciation of the significance of the 
present moment in its proper historical perspective. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By Fanny Howe. 
Lake City, lowa 


In the beginning were the Latin Schools, to which only the 
favored youths with money, influence, and a large amount of 
ambition were allowed to go. Latin was studied in those days as 
a matter of course. It was good for boys to exercise their brains 
on some hard material even as it was good for them to exercise 
their teeth, forsooth, to make them strong! 

Among the many who studied Latin there were some who 
loved it for the sake of the struggle, the joy of victory. To such 
as these there was no question as to the why and wherefore of it 
all. They neither knew nor cared. One wonders whether some of 
the traditional masters of those schools, who are pictured as 
veritable ogres with ferule in hand ready to mete out declensions, 
conjugations, or beatings as the occasion seemed to warrant, 
really could have advanced a reason for the pursuit of the lan- 
guage they were doling out to their charges day by day. On the 
other side of the picture were the many who did not love Latin 
for its own sake or any other, who rebelled against the drudgery 
and spent their leisure hours inventing ways to outwit the masters 
and to avoid the grind, grind, grind at their prose, their transla- 
tions, and their forms. One might be interested in learning who 
was the originator of the first of the so-called “trots,” and what 
stern master first thundered from his desk in Vergil’s own words 
Equo ne credite, Teucri! 

It is a far cry from those days of traditional Latin to our pres- 
ent inquiring, scientific age when everyone has to have a reason 
for everything and the inevitable “why” is hurled at every sub- 
‘ject in any curriculum. It would seem that the status of Latin in 
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our high schools is considerably better than it was in the years 
just preceding the Classical Investigation. We find that it is 
included in the courses of study of nearly all high schools from 
the very large ones to those whose faculties consist of only three 
or four teachers. True, in many of these the Latin course is 
limited to only two years ; but the Latin is there just the same. 

In planning a curriculum for a high school many things should 
be considered: the location of the school, its size, the size of its 
faculty, the type of people, the possible futures of the students — 
these are only a few. If the school is large, the possibilities for 
future vocations unlimited, and the school coffers well filled, 
then perhaps it is not quite so necessary to question the right of 
a subject to appear in the curriculum; but if the school is small 
or of average size, and the community a typical agricultural one 
offering little variety in the way of vocational advantages, then 
the curriculum builder must pause and question. English should 
be included because it is our common medium of communication; 
no one questions English. But probably every other known sub- 
ject has had, at some time, to stand the gaff of criticism and to 
give a reason for its existence. 

It is the privilege of the writer to stand as advocate for Latin, 
not from the standpoint of the college professor, or the instructor 
in the large high school, but from the standpoint of a member of 
one of these small average communities where there are many 
who do not continue their education beyond the high school, many 
whose parents say quite frankly: “When I was in school, Latin 
was required. I never could see the use of it, and never could 
learn it, and so I dropped school.” (!) Nowadays few things are 
required; the requirements even in English have been lowered 
from four to two years in some schools! 

The Report’ of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools published in 1927 set up four immediate objec- 
tives of secondary education as follows: 


1 North Central Association Quarterly 1 (March, 1927), 1-16, cited from 
Mason D. Gray, Teaching of Latin: New York, D. Appleton and Company 


(1929), 34. 
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A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 
1. Preparatory to acquiring other knowledge. 
2. Knowledge which functions directly in developing dis- 
positions and in discovering and developing abilities. 
3. Knowledge which is useful in the control of situations 
of everyday life. 
B. Development of attitudes, interests, motives, ideals, and 
appreciation. 
C. Development of definite mental techniques in memory, 
imagination, judgment, and reasoning. 
D. Acquiring right habits and useful skills. 


How does Latin stand the test? Let us consider the first 
objective for a few minutes, viz. acquiring fruitful knowledge. 

Certainly Latin is a fruitful knowledge in that it paves the way 
toward acquiring other knowledge. Before a gathering of clas- 
sical teachers it is not necessary to go into detail as to the com- 
parative ease with which almost any foreign language can be 
mastered by one who has a thorough knowledge of the principles 
of Latin grammar and syntax and a good working Latin vocabu- 
lary at his command. Personal observation in a class in beginning 
Spanish during a summer session at one of our midwest universi- 
ties will serve to illustrate my point. The class consisted of ap- 
proximately twenty-five adults varying in age and experience from 
the college Freshman to the postgraduate. Included in the person- 
nel of the class were several young men who had omitted lan- 
guages all through their high-school years as something hard and 
impractical. There were also two or three who had had good 
courses in Latin. The contrast was noticeable even to the casual 
observer. The method of procedure, the system of language, the 
vocabulary — all were very familiar to the youth who had had the 
good Latin course. His attitude was that of friendliness and inter- 
est. He was treading on familiar ground. When he saw hablo, 
hablas, habla, hablamos, hablais, hablan, it was like meeting an old 
friend. No great effort was required on his part; it was all part 
and parcel of his being. On the other hand the young man who 
was taking the course because he was required to take some for- 
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eign language, and had chosen Spanish because he had heard that 
it was easier than some others, found it a perfect labyrinth. He 
had no idea how to find his way out of the tangle. No beautiful 
Ariadne in the form of Latin training held the magic thread 
which would guide him safely and surely. He was doomed to 
wander helplessly down the many paths and to fall a prey to the 
hideous Minotaur in the form of the final examination and the 
subsequent “F.” Bear in mind that I do not say that he could not 
have learned his Spanish without a knowledge of Latin; the point 
is that he did not, and Latin would have made it so easy! 

The value of Latin in relation to the study of English is obvious 
to the classically trained mind; so I shall mention it only briefly, 
aibeit it is the field in which Latin is the most fruitful of all. May 
I give a few illustrations gathered at random from the experiences 
of my students? Not long ago a little girl who is at present tak- 
ing first-year Latin was required to read The Last Days of Pom- 
peii for English. She came to me highly delighted because she 
had been able to put her limited knowledge of Latin to practical 
use in interpreting the many phrases and sentences contained in 
the book. And just the other day another came upon the phrase 
persona non grata in a story in the Saturday Evening Post and 
was actually thrilled because she understood it. The study of 
Latin brings the student into an intimate acquaintance with all 
those interesting folk who wander through the pages of classical 
mythology. True, mythology could be studied as a separate sub- 
ject for its own sake; but it has yet to find a permanent place 
among the subjects taught in our high schools. A familiarity with 
these stories and with the many symbols of these mythological 
characters not only helps in English class when the study is that 
of Milton’s “L’Allegro” but it enriches the value of much of the 
material published in our current fiction magazines, illumines for 
us the advertising pages in these same magazines, and gives us 
added joy at the privilege of visiting great art exhibits and mu- 
seums, making of this workaday world a place of poetry where it 
might all be dull prose! The knowledge of mythology is inci- 
dental to the study of Latin and in the old traditional course 
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would never have come to many but fourth-year students. In the 
old days the teacher, too, might have failed to make the student 
mythology-conscious by making the applications herself. But in 
these days of improved textbooks the Freshman comes to know 
all about Ulysses, Hercules, Perseus, Aeneas, and others; and 
when he meets them again on the pages of his English text, he 
says: “Ah, there, old friend, I’ve seen you before.”’ 

The fruitfulness of Latin in derivative work is exceedingly 
great, but of course the instructor must be constantly on the alert 
and ready to point out applications. Too often the student, if 
left to himself, fails to make the transfer. One learns by bitter 
experience. It has been mine to have pupils write or recite very 
glibly that “Latin helps us with our English” and to test this by 
giving the class an opportunity to prove the assertion, only to 
find that the student has failed to apply what he has learned! 
We have to labor unceasingly lest our efforts profit us nothing. 
High-school students need to be guided gently but firmly along 
the road of application, else they will miss the point entirely. 

In the application of Latin to the study of sciences there are 
many illustrations, but I shall cite only one. One of my students 
went away to college and entered upon the study of chemistry. © 
One of his first letters told enthusiastically of his discovery that 
many of the chemical symbols which he had to learn stood for 
Latin words with which he was already familiar. I remember 
that the symbol Pb. standing for Plumbum (lead), was the first 
one that he joyously reported. 

Latin fulfills the objective stated as “development of definite 
mental techniques, in memory, imagination, judgment, and rea- 
soning.’’ Absolute mastery of forms is a goal toward which all 
Latin teachers strive. This does not mean haphazard preparation 
but rather preparation which requires sustained attention through 
a considerable period of time. It is essential that the student mas- 
ter the thing he is asked to master. ‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,” and the student who is allowed to fall into careless, slip- 
shod ways soon reaps the reward of failure. He must be taught 
to follow some orderly method of procedure in gaining this 
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mastery of forms; otherwise he will waste valuable time and 
become a procrastinator. No student has yet been discovered 
who can sit in a Latin class and absorb declensions and other 
paradigms from the work of his mates. No, indeed; he must 
spend much time in individual preparation both in the learning of 
forms and in the translation work. In these days of much “soft” 
pedagogy, the Latin student sometimes feels himself abused 
because the road to knowledge of Latin, while it may be a royal 
one, is not free from stones and obstacles. In other words, as a 
song of my own college days used to say: 

The only way 

To get that “A” 

Is S-T-U-D-Y! 
There is a value in all this, for if the student is properly guided 
he will be trained in right study habits and will acquire a whole- 
some respect and perhaps a real liking for hard work. Perhaps in 
your high schools all the students work hard at everything and 
like it, but in our high school the case is different. Not so long 
ago one of our really good students entered college and there 
encountered a stiff course of study. Returning for the long vaca- 
tion she volunteered the information that the high-school course 
which fitted her best for the hard work of college was her Latin. 
“For,” she said, “you simply could not slight your Latin. You 
had to study it hard. You had to learn to concentrate and you 
could not be bothered by distractions. College work was all like 
that.” 

Translation work, whether it be from Latin to English or from 
English to Latin, requires the exercise of reasoning and judgment. 
In the beginning one must be exact as to form. Then as the work 
goes on one discovers that one Latin word has a variety of mean- 
ings or that there are several Latin words that have approxi- 
mately the same meaning. This is a case for fine discrimination, 
and finally one learns to strive not only for exactness of form but 
for exactness of meaning. One must almost think in Latin. One 
encounters the word res. It means “thing.” Yes; but it may also 
mean “affair,” “matter,” “business,” “deed,” etc. Which is best? 
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What did the Roman author wish to say? Memory says “thing,” 
but judgment says that “business” is better; and so it goes ad 
infinitum. 

Development of these right study habits is, of course, of 
value in the Latin class ; but until they transfer to other fields, the 
whole mission has not been performed. In exceptional cases the 
student will make this transfer himself, but in most cases the 
teacher must make applications and show how these habits may 
be used to advantage in other fields and in life in general. 

What good habits and right ideals may be gained through the 
pursuit of Latin? In addition to those already named, the habits 
of perseverance, confidence, independence, accuracy, and thor- 
oughness must be acquired if the study is to be a success. A goal 
of achievement must be set, and it must be one which the student 
is able to reach. Perfection must be a possibility, and at some 
time the student must reach this standard of perfection; then the 
requirement can be raised, more material and more difficult ma- 
terial being assigned with perfection always as a standard. In 
this way alone can the attitude of complete dissatisfaction with 
failure be attained. If a thing is done half way and is allowed to 
rest there, gradually the student becomes satisfied with a medi- 
ocre performance and may develop into a mediocre actor on the 
stage, not only of his Latin class but on the far larger stage of 
life. The Latin teacher has the opportunity to develop this ideal 
attitude. I do not say that we reach this goal as teachers, but it is 
ours to reach if we have the time and energy to work toward that 
end. 

There is character training value in the study of Latin not 
only from the point of view of independent, honorable work but 
also from the contacts which our pupils may make with the great 
virtues of the Romans. Through the study of the many stories 
connected with Roman history and mythology the great cardinal 
virtues may be taught. From Cincinnatus one may learn modesty, 
from Regulus selflessness, from Damon and Pythias loyalty to 
friends, from Damocles and Dionysius the worthlessness of 
wealth and position when separated from trust and friendship, 
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from Cornelia simplicity, and from countless Romans patriotism; 

and one might go on through the entire list of human virtues. The 
study of Cicero’s essays and letters leads to the discussion of 
moral and spiritual questions, and it is surprising how much of 
real good, in addition to the increased knowledge of Latin itself, 

a wide-awake Cicero class may derive. 








THE MODERN TOUCH IN SENECA 


By ANNA E. StTRASE 
Yakima High School 
Yakima, Washington 


Is there anything new under the sun? After reading Seneca’s 
Moral Epistles one wonders. The opening words of his Letters, 
“Seneca sends greetings to his Lucilius,”’ bring us face to face with 
the fact that the quasi-epistle device to attract attention to a thesis 
dealing with some phase of conduct is not a new one. A continued 
reading of his Letters impresses one more and more with the 
modernity of every phase of life in the age in which Seneca lived, 
and of his own thinking. 

When Seneca goes traveling, his experiences closely parallel 
those of any traveler today. In the tunnel the dust and the mud 
annoy him. When he is carried in his litter along the seashore, he 
is lured to go farther than he intends by the calm of the sea and 
the sands beaten hard by a recent storm. His experiences on ship- 
board do not seem strange to anyone who has traveled by sea. 
His description of his seasickness is perfect, and anyone today 
who has suffered the same malady wishes he might do as Seneca 
did — step up to the captain and beg him to put back to shore. 

Again he goes on a journey. This time he thinks he will travel 
in simple fashion, taking along very little clothing, and food of 
the plainest kind. Even his carriage is an ordinary one, and his 
mule of such an indifferent variety that it shows its species merely 
by the fact that it moves. In spite of his high-minded simplicity, 
he does what is to be expected when he meets travelers with more 
elaborate equipment — he feels ashamed and blushes. 

No one will disagree with Seneca in his fitting remark in Letter 
LXXxvil that baggage is impedimenta in its true sense, especially 
if it has to be transferred often in the course of a journey. 

Warm baths, sulphur springs, gayly colored boats on the water, 
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bantering song and dialogue between the occupants of the boats, 
travelers who have left their morals and manners at home, abso- 
lute license in matters of conduct and boastful glorying in that 
license, attractions and distractions — there is no necessity of 
pointing out what is being described here. Any traveler who has 
seen such watering places on his journeys reports just what Sene- 
ca does on his. 

Notice this description, too. “It is December. The whole com- 
munity is turning its attention to the business of having a good 
time, and people are making a business of just that thing. There 
is much gay drinking and dining; all kinds of gear and gewgaws 
are in evidence. Everyone seems bent on being foolish.” Of 
course, the Roman Saturnalia is being described here; but gayety 
of this kind, needless to say, did not end with the Romans. 

While Seneca frowns down upon the excessive attention being 
paid to physical exercise, he nevertheless shows the Romans enjoy- 
ing much the same sports in much the same way as we do in our 
time. Mention is made of dumb-bell exercises, sprinting, broad 
and high jumping, and other sports. He describes the noises that 
come up to his apartment above a bath. He hears the men who 
are exercising puffing from their exertions. He hears the rubber 
as he slaps the body of the athlete, the impact of the diver’s body 
as he strikes the water; and to his ears come human cries of all 
kinds and in every degree of discord. Our young athlete would, 
no doubt, have been very much at home in a Roman bath. 

What a find Seneca would have been for debate coaches in the 
state of Washington a year or so ago when the subject for debate 
was: “Resolved, that interscholastic athletics as now practised 
are more harmful than beneficial.”” Seneca could have furnished 
them with some excellent arguments. First, not many want to be 
men of great physical development — that is an ambition for an 
animal; second, long-continued exercise and the abundance of 
food necessary wear out the body and make the mind sluggish, 
unfit for concentration and active endeavor. In another connec- 
tion he remarks, “Of how weak minds are those whose limbs and 
shoulders we admire!” Third, the low ideals of many coaches and 
trainers are ruinous to the characters of those who must associate 
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with them. They aim only to work up a sweat and then drink 
wine to replace the lost moisture. Fourth, if too much time is 
devoted to developing the body, there is little time left for devel- 
oping the mind. Another very convincing argument could be 
worked out based on Seneca’s description of the Roman games. 
And the details of his description are not unfamiliar to us. The 
men battling in the Roman arena for their lives — in American 
stadia for the honor of their schools — the side lines urging them 
on, were both actuated, so the debater might show, by the same 
motive, not a desire for glory but a lust for blood. 

How our modern American would have enjoyed many of the 
features of a Roman home! The house built usually on a height 
for coolness and view, the planted gardens and orchards set and 
tended with great care, the lagoon used as a fishpond to furnish 
the angler an opportunity to indulge in his favorite sport at any 
time, the windows carefully set to admit the greatest benefits of 
light and shade, and particularly the bathrooms built of Alex- 
andrine stone and lined with Numidian marble, the exquisite tile 
floors, the gleaming mirrors, many windows and silver fixtures — 
all features that would help out many a 1932 realtor in his busi- 
ness. 

And what perfect division of labor among servants (in this 
case, slaves) is indicated in Seneca’s description of a banquet in 
the home of a wealthy Roman. There is the cup bearer, the menial 
under the table, the censor who decides the value of each indi- 
vidual guest by that guest’s appetite and conversation, the obsona- 
tor who directs his attention to keeping his master’s tastes prop- 
erly satisfied, and the butler who is a past master in the art of 
carving, “slipping his skilled hand about the breast and drum- 
sticks of the fowl, and with deft strokes cutting off the servings.” 
Such carefully trained servants would gladden the heart of any 
host or hostess in any day. 

Very little difference is to be noted between the acquaintances 
of Seneca and the people whom we ourselves know. The perfect 
butler has been mentioned. The boy constantly sweeping up in 
his master’s home is still on his job in depots and hotels. He 
introduces us to our old friends who have learned new tricks by 
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which they try to deceive an all too credulous world into giving 
them a livelihood, a livelihood that they cannot otherwise earn. 
He is also acquainted with the orator who would sweep his audi- 
ence off its feet by the mere flow of his words and with the orator 
who puts his hearers to sleep by reading his speech. Is it not 
rumored (it may be only a rumor) that some research professors 
get the material for their publications from the investigations car- 
ried on and results discovered by their students? Ahead of them 
in this is Epicurus, whom Seneca quotes so frequently. “Among 
them [the Epicureans] whatever Hermarchus has said or what- 
ever Metrodorus has said is referred to one man [Epicurus]. 
Everything that anyone in that school has said is spoken as by 
this one man’s leadership and direction.” 

In Calvisius Sabinus, who wishes to appear cultured and buys 
slaves at a great price to prompt him when his memory of learned 
things fails, we see the man who thinks everything, even educa- 
tion, can be purchased with money, who believes his son can be 
made a scholar, musician, or what not, because he has the means 
to pay for it. There is the petty-minded man in high position 
who breaks into a rage over a fancied wrong. He has the cour- 
age to vent his wrath upon the offender merely because of the 
magnitude of his position. Not to be overlooked is the man who 
loves the sound of his own voice when he is in the bathtub. And 
Seneca mentions many more —the slave to lust, the slave to 
greed, the man who fawns on an underling to win favor with the 
master, the man who dances attendance on any woman for what 
he may get in either money or social advancement, the rich man 
enamored of a beautiful girl of lowly rank, the youth of good 
family in love with a ballet dancer, and the man who wants to be 
conspicuous by being different, who would indicate his profession 
or religion by some eccentricity in dress or behavior. 

As Seneca describes well the people of our day, so does he 
vividly portray the exact feelings of ourselves and our friends in 
many similar commonplace situations. The bashful man, even 
after long practice in addressing audiences, still blushes, his tongue 
stammers, his lips cling together, and his knees knock one against 
the other. We have spoken of Seneca’s feelings when afflicted 
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with seasickness. How truly he shows the reactions of everyone 
when first being taken ill; the early symptoms when one is unwill- 
ing to confess illness, then the advances of the fever and other 
discomforts, next the total collapse which makes the patient indif- 
ferent to the world, its needs or demands. There are still people 
who cannot endure the sight of another’s blood, who upon seeing 
it fall down and lose consciousness. In the midst of the frivolity 
of a modern celebration or a health resort, Seneca would find 
many kindred spirits, spirits to whom the fun, both harmless and 
otherwise, would be anathema, who would see only folly in the 
wars of flowers, in the gay banter and singing, who would be 
aware only of the objectionable features at the watering place, 
and to whom the music would be mere noise. The twentieth- 
century teacher of classics will not wholly disagree with our 
philosopher in his attitude toward athletics. 

In spite of his vaunted philosophy (and he is conscious of 
his own shortcomings), Seneca grieves over the death of his 
friend. He admits shedding tears, that his grief unmanned him. 
To Lucilius, who has been similarly bereaved, he writes, we feel, 
with sympathy and understanding ; yet we realize as we read that 
he is using the same commonplaces to comfort Lucilius as we find 
ourselves using when trying to write a letter to a friend in sorrow. 
Agnostic though he is, he closes his Epistle with the word of hope 
that finds a sympathetic response in the hearts of those who 
mourn: “And it may be, if the belief of the sages be at all true 
and another home welcomes us, he who we think has died has 
merely been sent before.”’ 

Among certain people today Seneca should be popular in his 
expressing a doubt of the sincerity of women. He says that a 
woman is allowed a year for the mourning over the death of a 
loved one, but in his opinion that is much too long; for, for most 
of them, a month would be sufficient to assuage their grief; “Yea, 
their tears are dry even ere they leave the funeral pyre.” 

A modern fad? There is no such thing. Seneca refers fre- 
quently to sweat baths and baths of all kinds which are guaran- 
teed to reduce and to remedy any and all ailments. He himself 
was a devotee of the cold bath. He notes the diet faddist. He tried 
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being a vegetarian for a year but, like his descendants of our day, 
was glad enough of an excuse to give it up at the end of that time. 
Back to nature and the simple life! To enjoy the latter the 
modern American goes camping, while the Roman fitted up a 
room in his home to which he might retire and live in simplicity 
for a few days whenever he chose. Seneca suggests that, as 
feathers are sufficient for the birds, skins for the wild beasts, man 
may well be satisfied with just as little. Not many summers pass 
during which our newspapers do not report some person or per- 
sons who want to demonstrate this theory. 

“Sweet girl graduate” of 1932, ere this year is done, you will 
undoubtedly be reechoing the question of Lucilius when he finds 
himself in a small town after having lived in Rome. “Am I so 
important that I can arouse gossip?” Seneca’s explanation and 
counsel merit your consideration. “Ah,” he says, “importance is 
a relative term. You are measuring your importance by what 
you were in Rome, not by what you are in the small city in which 
you now dwell. Now what you do, what you eat, and how you 
sleep [he might have added, with whom you go out] are known 
to all your neighbors; therefore it behooves you to live all the 
more circumspectly.”’ 

As there is very little that is new in our modern fads, there is 
equally little that is new in our modern thought. A really new 
idea is a rarity. The observations of the sages of all generations 
have led them to much the same conclusions. St. Paul wrote: 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Seneca writes: 
“Have intercourse only with those who can improve you.”’ Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray: “Lead us not into temptation.” 
Seneca advises Lucilius to keep away from places in which Socra- 
tes would have found it difficult to keep his soul uncontaminated. 
Sentiments such as these have no unfamiliar sound in modern 
ears: “Act in the same way toward those beneath you as you 
would wish those above you to act toward you.” “A weak mind 
is not able to endure riches.” “A good mind is neither borrowed 
nor bought.” “Praise and imitate him who does not hesitate to 
die when it is sweet to live.” 

Americans are prone to think that Thomas Jefferson was the 
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first man to reach 1nd express the conclusion that all men are 
created equal. Argues Seneca: “What right has one man to 
assume for himself any greater privileges than he would grant to 
another, since all are descended from a common ancestry? What 
reason is there why a man should not be on intimate terms with 
his hired man merely because of the hired man’s job?” “A man 
gives himself his character ; fate gives him his job.” And Seneca 
adds that at this point a Roman would cry “Bolshevism!” — or 
its ancient equivalent. Especially does Seneca emphasize that any 
man born in any station in life may attain unto true freedom. And 
by true freedom he seems to mean exactly what we do today — 
freedom from our weaknesses, mental and moral, and freedom 
from the whip of circumstances. Many times he reiterates the 
idea that he alone is a slave who is a slave to his own vices and 
his own fears. 

Why are so many people running about today from place to 
place? These constant globe trotters were not unknown in the 
first century of our era. Now, as then, they have some burden and 
are trying, by changing their places of residence, to be relieved of 
this care. Says Horace: “They who race across the sea change 
not their own souls but merely the sky above them.’’ Seneca says: 
“No place will be satisfying to anyone who has not put aside 
every care of mind and soul.”’ “Happiness should not be depend- 
ent upon environment.” 

That we lose what we do not use and that for any progress 
made in any direction there is retrogression in another, is a rather 
well-supported theory of modern scientists. They would be wholly 
in accord with the theory thus proposed by Seneca: “For it is 
really a hardship to be carried about for a long time, and I rather 
think it is all the harder because it is contrary to the laws of 
Nature, who, as she has given us eyes with which to see, has also 
given us feet with which to walk. Our love of luxury fastens upon 
us this weakness, that we lose the power of doing the thing which 
we have long been unwilling to do.” 

The world is still asking the question asked by men of every age 
since time began, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Seneca’s 
reply to that is the reply of many modern thinkers: “Death is 
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merely a cessation of existence. The condition after death merely 
repeats the condition before birth. In the span of life we endure 
something; at either end there is absolute freedom from care.” 
The result of this belief has been the same in both generations. 
Suicide is resorted to as a means of putting an end to the problems 
of life for one person, but throws the solving of them on some one 
else. 

As one reads, one cannot help wondering if Seneca, observing 
closely the world about him, a world not essentially different from 
our own, even in externals, may not be able to come very close to 
diagnosing correctly the cause of much of today’s dissatisfaction 
and restlessness. He asks: “Since all are seeking happiness, how 
does it happen that so many lose the way?’ “Because,” he 
answers, “these people regard the means of happiness as ends in 
themselves and thereby miss the thing they are seeking, while 
they are engaged in the search.” Is Seneca’s conclusion here so 
very far wrong? 

Probably the most modern touch of all is this: To the teaching 
of the seer who has honestly tried to “learn to live” we react 
exactly as men of all ages have reacted to their prophets. The 
prophet may be stoned, crucified, beheaded, persecuted, but his 
words and the things for which he stands are treated with abso- 
lute indifference. We are willing to admit that the philosopher is 
right in his estimation of our situation and probably believes that 
his suggestions will remedy our case; but it is too much bother to 
try to put into practice any of the principles that he has laid down. 
And so the world goes on in the same old way, human life remains 
unaltered, and human nature is the same as it always has been 
and no doubt always will be. 
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Notes 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


NOTE ON ODYSSEY, I, 10, EIME KAI HMIN 


Ancient interpretations of xal hiv preserved in Eustathius and 
the scholia may be reduced to these two: (1) xal means “too” 
and implies an indefinite ‘‘others’’ not mentioned in the context; 
and (2) xal has nearly the force of archaic English “e’en’’ used 
as an intensive particle and prefixed to a substantive to emphasize 
its identity. Incidentally it marks a contrast with what is men- 
tioned in the context, here the Muse. Modern editors generally 
are inclined to accept the first interpretation — most recently 
V. Bérard, La Résurrection d’Homére au Temps des Héros: 
Paris, Bernard Grasset (1930), 204 and 208, where he claims, as 
other modern scholars have done, that this verse proves the exist- 
ence, before the Odyssey was written, of many poems about Odys- 
seus. Professor Scott in the CLasstcaL JOURNAL xxvr (1931), 
378f, rejects the first interpretation and offers a variation of the 
second. He translates, ‘Tell even to us,’ and understands the 
words to mean that “the poet thinks of none but himself and the 
Muse and xai describes his lowliness and his lonesomeness.” The 
objection to this interpretation is the plural, fwiv. Homer never 
uses unmistakably the editorial “we,” but always the singular, 
Iliad 11, 488-490 and 493; x1, 176. In Jliad m1, 486, the plural 
jets, in view of the contrasting éy®@ in vs. 488 and in the light of 
the other passages just cited, seems to include, as jwiv does in 
Odyssey 1, 10, both the poet and his audience. Therefore Profes- 
sor Scott’s interpretation does not seem to be established by the 
evidence. To his argument for the rejection of the first interpreta- 
tion, viz. that both Homeric poems offer convincing evidence that 
Odysseus had never before “been the outstanding hero of any 
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poem,” may be added two considerations which make the second 
interpretation more probable. 

(A) Vs. 10 ends the proem and forms a transition to the indica- 
tion of the time at which the action of the poem begins. So in the 
Iliad 1, 8, the question, “What god brought the twain together in 
wrangling strife?’, links the proem with the story by showing 
that the narrative will begin with the event that led to the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles. In the Odyssey 1, 10, 


tov auddev ye, dea tiyateo Aids, einé xal tiv, 


emphasis is laid, both by position and by the particle ye, on apddev, 
“Begin at any point you will.’”’ The adverb makes it possible to 
begin the narrative, not with the fall of Troy, but with the end of 
Odysseus’ stay on the isle of Calypso. It is the keystone of the 
arch which supports the epic unity of time for which the Odyssey 
is famous. If the verse means, “Begin at any point you like and 
tell us the story as you have told it to others,” there is an un- 
Homeric leap in the thought, for certainly it is not natural to 
suppose that the other tales of Odysseus had the same artful 
arrangement. 

(B) The first interpretation is supported, as Ameis noted, by 
Odyssey 1X, 16: “Now first I will tell my name, that, e’en you 
(xal tpeis, ‘you as well as I’) may know it.” This is the scholi- 
ast’s understanding of 1, 10, dv ov oldas, tva xai tusic yv@pev. It 
finds further support in the proverb in Plato’s Republic 573D, 
tO tov natCévtwv, Tovto ov xai guoi égeis. The scholiast on the Re- 
public explains that this is a proverb used when a person does not 
know the answer to a question put by one who does: Ilagouia, 
fvixa tig Eowbeics ti bxd yry@oxovtos 10 Eewtniév, adtos dyvodv, ottws 
dxoxgivntar- ob xal gyol égeis, “You know and / don’t; you tell 
me.” This accords perfectly with the Homeric view of the relation 
between the Muses and the poet, cf. Jliad 11, 485-487 (also cited 
by Ameis). So far, therefore, as the interpretation depends on 
actual evidence, the second is to be preferred. 

SAMUEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
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HOMERIC USE OF THE FIRST PERSON PLURAL 
FOR FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


Monro in a note to Odyssey xvi, 44, says: “The use of the 
plural ‘we’ as a mere variety for the singular is not Homeric.” 
Professor Bassett in his criticism of my note to Odyssey 1, 10 
repeats this same idea. Professor Gildersleeve, however, in his 
Syntax of Classical Greek §54, makes no difference in this regard 
between Homeric and later Greek and illustrates by four exam- 
ples, the cogency of no one of which can be doubted. 

There are many other examples in Homer quite as clear as 
those quoted by him; Telemachus is alone with his father, who 
has suddenly been changed from a decrepit old man to a man 
in the prime of his vigor, and the young prince feels that he must 
be in the presence of a god, to whom he prays, “Spare me”’ (tov, 
Odyssey xvi, 185). As there are no others present, he could 
hardly have said “us.” It may be argued that he here identifies 
himself with his people, but no such an identification is possible 
in Odyssey x1x, 344. This is the scene where the aged attendant 
washes the feet of the supposed beggar and in which he says: “No 
one but an aged servant shall touch my foot” (tetégow). Here 
he cannot identify himself with the people of Ithaca, and surely 
the foot was not held in partnership. There is not a clearer case 
in Greek literature of “our” being used with the sense of “my.” 

Hector upon meeting Paris tried to fire him to bravery by 
describing the desperate plight of the Trojans, and Paris replied 
(Iliad xu, 785), “You lead the way and I (jeis) will fol- 
low.” Paris did not mean that he would come along with others 
but that he would come alone, and archers such as Paris did not 
fight in groups. 

When Achilles finds that Lycaon has returned to the battle 
after he had been sold across the sea, he determines that he shall 
not again escape “but he shall taste of the point of my (yetégovo) 
spear”; cf. Iliad xx1, 60. This was surely Achilles’ own spear, 
and he divided ownership with none. 

Zeus was slow to punish the Trojans, since they had always 
been so punctual and so reliable in offering him sacrifice. “Never 
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has my altar lacked the fitting sacrifice of libations or of incense, 
for I have received this honor from them” (/liad tv, 49 and xxiv, 
70). The first personal pronoun is here expressed by eis. 

Paris in explaining to Helen his disgraceful flight from the 
combat with Menelaus assures her that Menelaus has won through 
the aid of Athena, but a change will come “since there are gods 
on my side, as well as on his” (Jliad 11, 440). “On my side” is 
expressed by xaga jywiv. This cannot mean on the side of the 
Trojans, but it is an individual matter between Menelaus and 
Paris. 

Young Telemachus laments that he has never been trained to 
defend himself: “I would ward them off, if I could; but now I am 
unable to offer any defense” (Odyssey 11, 60). The poet here does 
not use &y® but hes. 

It seems to me impossible to draw any distinction between the 
wou of verse one in the Odyssey and the tiv of verse ten — other 
than the desire of the poet to express the same notion in different 
words. The /liad and the Odyssey agree in showing a rather 
extended use of the first person plural with the meaning of the 
first person singular, a use which extends to verbs, pronouns, and 
possessive adjectives. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A MODERN PARALLEL TO ATHENIAN LITURGIES 


An interesting parallel to the ancient Athenian Aettoveyia may 
be found in a device set up by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Banking in connection with the liquidation of banks which have 
been closed by order of the department. Normally the due proc- 
esses of law in such cases have required from eight to nine 
months to complete the liquidation of the assets of the bank in 
question, causing considerable annoyance and distress to the 
depositors. In order to facilitate the liquidation, the department 
may appoint a private banker, i.e. a citizen of integrity and 
means who posts a heavy bond and to whom the department 
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pays, from time to time, any considerable amounts of money 
realized from the liquidation, but without waiting for the total 
amount to be realized. The private banker in turn pays out, 
through his assistants, such monies as he receives, on a pro rata 
basis to the various depositors. It is estimated that from three 
to four months may be saved through the use of this device. 

In order to protect the depositors, the private banker must 
have no responsible connection with any other previously existing 
banking institution which can jeopardize the monies received 
from the department. This is why no existing bank is appointed 
for the purpose. The assistants also serve without pay, while 
the private banker contributes to the public welfare the amount 
of the premium of the bond which he must post. 

While the situation is not an exact parallel with the Athenian 
hettoveyia in that the appointment is for an emergency, and 
wholly voluntary, nevertheless we have here a case of a private 
citizen performing a public duty under appointment by regularly 
constituted authority ; and the parallel is much better than in the 
case of guarantors of the opera, lecture courses, and the like, of 
“dollar-a-year men,” or of the present committees for relief of 
the unemployed appointed by President Hoover, for in the former 
case there is no real connection with the governmental authority, 
and in the latter no financial contribution is made by the individ- 
ual, though, of course, all of these may be loosely termed 
Aettovoyiat. 

GEORGE McCRACKEN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


VERGIL AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
With Aeneid v, 10, 


Olli caeruleus supra caput adstitit imber, 


= 


may be compared Mark 1x, 7: “And there was a cloud that over- 
shadowed them: and a voice came out of the cloud,” etc. Also 
Luke 1, 35: “And the angel answered and said unto her, “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
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shall overshadow thee.’”” According to Eduard Norden, Die Ge- 
burt des Kindes: Leipzig, Teubner (1924), 92-99, the belief that 
mystic union between a mortal and a god was possible in the 
shadow of a cloud seemed quite usual and reasonable to Philo and 
others. Aeneas changes his course, declares that by the will of the 
gods they are carried to Sicily (vs. 55), receives the omen of the 
serpent (vss. 84-93), the omen of the arrow (vss. 519-21), 
answer to prayer (vss. 693-99), an oracle from Pallas (vss. 704- 
18), and a visitation from his sanctified father (vss. 721-45). 
This series of supernatural signs rather tends to strengthen the 
idea that the cloud cloaked a divinity, but the occurrence of almost 
the same line in Aeneid 111, 194, where no such interpretation is 
conceivable, suggests a doubt. This may be one of Vergil’s “traps 
for schooimasters.” 
Norman W. DEWITr 
Victoria COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
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of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
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the right of appointing reviewers.] 


J. WELLS AND R. H. Barrow, A Short History of the Roman 
Empire: New York, The Dial Press (1931). Pp. viii+399. 
$4. 

Dr. Wells had planned to continue his Short History of Rome 
to the Death of Augustus with a volume covering the period up to 
the death of M. Aurelius. The beginning he made has been the 
nucleus of the book under review. He wrote Chapters III-X and 
XVII-XVIII; Mr. Barrows is responsible for Chapters I-II (re- 
placing the original Introduction drawn from the earlier book), 
XI-XVI, XIX-XXII, the five appendices, and the eight maps. 
No one, I think, will be unpleasantly conscious of these shifts of 
authorship. The “Select Bibliography” is designated Appendix 
VI, and credit for it is given neither author. It contains works 
only in English; America is represented by Tenney Frank, 
F. F. Abbot (sic), and A. C. Johnson. The works referred to in 
the notes do not always appear in the Bibliography, a fact which 
may cause some irritation. Thus (p. 237, n. 2), the author men- 
tions the attempts at the reconstruction of Hadrian’s journey by 
“Dirr, Weber, Henderson” without further reference. Diirr and 
Weber, whom he follows, are not in the Bibliography. Inscrip- 
tions are frequently quoted but generally without references (a 
few are cited from Dessau). Little can be said of the line maps 
from the standpoint of appearance, and the small scale limits 
their usefulness. 

The text is clear, readable, and intelligible. The authors seem 
to know their ancient authorities and to be acquainted with most 
of what has been done by modern scholars, especially the ar- 
chaeologists. The enormous task of condensing into four hundred 
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pages the record of two hundred years is well performed. Con- 
troversial questions are not avoided and are not handled with 
obtrusive dogmatism. The various emperors emerge as personali- 
ties, each with his own characteristics stated clearly and without 
bias. Minor figures are judiciously and sympathetically grouped 
around the emperors. The sketches of economic and social condi- 
tions are sketches and no more, but they are modern and stim- 
ulating. Little attention is paid to literature and art, and some 
of the statements on these subjects are of doubtful truth; e.g. the 
Colosseum still holds 87,000 spectators (p. 182), and the suc- 
ceeding sentence, “And its ruins may still be seen,” is somewhat 
inadequate. 

I was once responsible for an elementary college course in Ro- 
man history, and the problem of finding a thoroughly satisfactory 
manual, especially for the empire, was at that time insoluble. I am 
left wondering whether this book would fill the gap. Extending, 
as it does, only to the death of Marcus Aurelius, and with only a 
summary of the achievements of Augustus, it leaves out much of 
imperial history. More serious still, I doubt if American beginners 
could follow the highly concentrated presentation, while students 
with more training would want more documentation. I should 
expect young graduate students, preparing for examination on 
this period, to find the book useful, and for them the absence of 
the illustrations to which we are accustomed would be less serious. 

My principal criticism of the book, then, is that I do not see 
just where it fits into our scheme of training. For England it may 
do admirably. It is good reading ; it seems a work of sound schol- 
arship, though the authors’ dependence on secondary authorities 
like Henderson is disquieting (I do not question the value of 
Henderson’s work, but I question the value of using any second- 
ary material in preference to primary material) ; the development 
of the province under Roman rule is well portrayed; the cultural 
unification of the Empire is clearly presented. The book is so 
good in so many ways that I wish I knew how to use it. 

Evan T. SAGE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Ropert SEYMouR Conway, Makers of Europe, Being the James 
Henry Morgan Lectures in Dickinson College for 1930: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1930). Pp. 89. 
$1.25. 

In the four lectures entitled “Caesar, the Destroyer,” ‘The 
Originality of Cicero,” “Horace’s Farm and its Political Fruit,” 
and “Poetry and Government, a Study of the Power of Vergil” 
the eminent English scholar who has several times honored our 
country with a visit presents in his own masterful way and with 
his own peculiar literary charm a delightful analysis of the worth 
of four of the greatest of the Romans and their essential contri- 
butions to the making of Europe and western civilization in gen- 
eral; for the world could not be what it is, if those four had not 
lived. 

While recognizing the greatness of Julius Caesar and the con- 
structive side of his extraordinary genius, it is the destructive 
work that he did on which Dr. Conway dwells in the first lecture. 
The old structure of the Roman republic was rotten. The senate 
was corrupt and selfish; the people were venal and incapable of 
governing themselves— much less an empire; the army had 
become a world-wide uncontrollable machine for plundering the 
people it was designed to protect; the economic condition of 
Rome, as a result of never ceasing warfare and civil turmoil and 
the enormous number of slaves, was in hopeless chaos. Julius’ 
first task was to demolish the old structure before he could con- 
struct the new state. What this building would have been like, if 
he had been permitted to erect it, we cannot tell. But the work of 
the destroyer is clearly before us in Professor Conway’s little 
book. 

The originality of Cicero is brought into strong relief by Con- 
way’s keen analysis of Cicero’s works on philosophy and politics. 
We usually think of Cicero, on this side, as a mere translator and 
adapter of the Greeks. But in this chapter we get a broader, saner 
view of Cicero’s political theory and practical statesmanship. It 
was Cicero, rather than Plato or Aristotle, that laid the founda- 
tions on which modern political science is built. 
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In the third lecture we hear very little of Horace’s farm but 
much of its political fruit. The author gives us a searching exam- 
ination of the development of Augustus’ personal character and 
his public policies. On the life and work of Augustus the poet 
laureate exerted, either directly or through Maecenas, no little 
influence. A striking illustration of such influence Conway finds 
in Horace’s Ship of State (Odes, 1, 14) — an appeal to Augustus 
not to lay down the imperial scepter, an appeal reproduced with 
striking similarity by Maecenas in Dio’s account of the interview 
on that subject between Augustus, Maecenas, and Agrippa. 

But of all the literary men of Rome none exerted so long or so 
potent an influence upon Octavian and so upon the development 
of western Europe as the farmer’s son from Mantua. That influ- 
ence began as early as 41 B.c. and continued as long as Augustus 
lived. His character and his policies underwent a complete trans- 
formation in the course of a few decades, changing in the direc- 
tion of the teachings of the gentle Vergil; and this can be due to 
no accident but apparently, as in Horace’s case but in much 
larger measure, to the influence, exerted directly or through their 
common friend Maecenas, upon the master of Rome’s destinies. 
In the end the brutal, savage butcher of the Perusian War and of 
the proscriptions of 43 had in time become completely converted 
to the principles proclaimed in season and out of season by Ver- 
gil — “piety, amnesty, conciliation, government by consent, jus- 
tice, humanity, simplicity, sympathy, self-sacrifice, goodness, 
love.”” Augustus was as open to the influence of such a teacher 
teaching such subjects as was Dante, and through those two 
Vergil became one of the mightiest of the “Makers of Europe.” 

WALTER MILLER 
UNIvERsITY OF MIssouRI 


Ext Epwarp Burriss, Taboo, Magic, Spirits, A Study of Prim- 
itive Elements in Roman Religion: New York, Macmillan 
Company (1931). Pp. xiv + 250. $2. 

For several years readers of classical journals have been enjoy- 
ing the well-organized and scholarly articles of Professor Burriss 
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on Roman magic and religion. On learning of the appearance of 
his book on Taboo, Magic, Spirits, | looked forward to reading it. 
Exspectationem ipsius adventus admiratioque superavit. 

A number of years ago a former colleague of mine queried with 
some impatience: ‘““Why don’t students of folk lore evolve some 
principles for their subject?’ This volume, which includes many 
items of folk lore — much in religion is folk lore in the making 
— does classify and, what is more, strives to explain origins of 
beliefs and practices. I do not recall having seen so systematic an 
attempt to explain the motives behind Roman lore and rites ex- 
cept H. J. Rose’s The Roman Questions of Plutarch: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1924). 

The subjects of the chapters in this book are: I, “Mana, Magic 
and Animism” ; II, ‘Positive and Negative Mana (Taboo)”’; III, 
“Miscellaneous Taboos’; IV, “Magic Acts: The General Prin- 
ciples”; V, “Removing Evils by Magic Acts”; VI, “Incantation 
and Prayer”; VII, “Naturalism and Animism.” 

These chapters are representative. It is just about impossible 
to discuss everything that might appropriately appear within the 
covers of a book with this title. There is the subject of magical 
religious gestures, to which C. Sittl, Die Gebarden der Griechen 
und Romer: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1890), has given consider- 
able attention. The magic of nudity has been investigated by J. 
Heckenbach, “De Nuditate Sacra Sacrisque Vinculis,” Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten IX (1911), Part III. 
There were other taboos, e.g. some on work,’ which must have 
made ancient Latium delightful. 

Burriss is a very independent collector of material. This fact 
has the advantage of enabling him to impart freshness to his sub- 
ject and to form his own judgments. I still believe, however, that 
when there is room to give only a few examples of certain taboos 
and superstitions more references should be made to available 

1Cf. W. Warde Fowler, “The Pontifices and the Feriae: the Law of Rest- 


Days” in Roman Essays and Interpretations: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1920), 
79-90. 
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collections of material. In the section on magical circles (pp. 165- 
71), e.g., it would be in order to refer to Eitrem.’ 

One of the noteworthy sections in this book is that on blood 
(pp. 28-42). As soon as the scattered material is brought together 
it becomes clear at once that statements about the Romans not 
having superstitious feelings in regard to blood are erroneous 
(p. 29). Books on classical subjects contain other misinforma- 
tion whose falsity will be shown when more collections are made. 

It was fitting to discuss under the same caption the taboos on 
iron and bronze (pp. 114-19), since in general prescriptions for 
the use of bronze, of which there are many, are in reality taboos 
on iron. Doubtless if we had records reaching back to the be- 
ginnings of the Bronze Age, we should find the ways by which 
Italic peoples began to overcome antipathy to it as interesting as 
the piacular rites by which they consented to admit iron to the 
sacred grove of the Arval Brothers (pp. 116f). In the land of 
mos maiorum new things are introduced pedetemptim. 

The lustratio is explained (pp. 170f) as “originally a process 
of marking off the sacred from the profane by a magic circle 
formed by the slow procession from point to point on a Roman 
farm.” In Anthropology and the Classics, edited by R. R. Marett: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1908), 176f, W. Warde Fowler went 
a step farther back and is more illuminating. He regarded this 
rite as due to the necessity of differentiating the “cultivated land 
from the forest and its dangerous spiritual population, in some 
way by which the latter might be prevented from making itself 
unpleasant.” 

I hardly believe that the sexual purity of children (pp. 71 and 
93) had much to do with their participation in religious rites. It 
was, of course, a part of their general purity, which, with their 
simplicity and susceptibility, made them fit vehicles for the work- 
ings of divinity. Children had not had much time to contaminate 
the divine spark within them. 

2Cf. S. Eitrem, “Der Rundgang” in Opferritus u. Voropfer der Griechen 


u. Romer: Christiania, J. Dybwad (1915), 6-75. Other references are to be 
found in Class. Phil., xxv1 (1931), 166, n. 2. 
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More might have been made of the magical rites of founding 
cities (pp. 118 and 165). My vanity is wounded that a note of my 
own on this subject in the CLASsIcAL JOURNAL xx11 (1927), 454- 
56, failed to win the approval of the author or perhaps attract his 
attention. 

On p. 225 there occurs a curious slip about “Jupiter as a rain- 
maker”: “In this capacity he is mentioned for the first time in 
literature by Tibullus.”” Fortunately the next sentence makes it 
clear that the reference is to the epithet Pluvius, Jupiter’s most 
appropriate baptismal name. As a matter of fact “Latin” should 
have been inserted before “literature” ; cf. Zevs ‘Yétwos, as used by 
Pausanias 1x, 39, 4. 

The references in the footnotes are careful and clear, but it is 
unfortunate that Festus is cited by the Mueller edition. 

I believe that the comparative neglect by classicists of the study 
of Greek and Roman folk lore and superstitious rites is due to the 
lack of manuals and connected treatments. Our reference books 
have long contained learned articles on these subjects, but they 
do not “come over into Macedonia and help us.” They are too 
ponderous to do much traveling. We need volumes that can reach 
anyone interested. 

This book by Burriss is a very readable contribution and might 
well serve as a model for other works in the same general field. 
No matter how numerous and lengthy our encyclopaedias and 
other reference books become, there will always be room for treat- 
ments in which the alphabet does not exert its disturbing influ- 
ence upon the development of thought. 

EUGENE S. McCartTNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CuirForD HEerscHEL Moore, Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality 
of the Soul (Our Debt to Greece and Rome): New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company (1931). Pp. xi + 188. 

During the last summer the author of this book passed away at 
the age of sixty-five. His former students carry pleasant memories 
of hours spent in his classes and congratulate themselves that it 
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was their privilege to be associated even for a brief time with a 
scholar whose achievement was so notable. In spite of the fact 
that much of his effort for many years was given to the work of 
administration, he found time to write and edit books that have 
been very useful. He was one of the first scholars, perhaps the 
first, in America to give courses in Greek and Roman religion. It 
is fitting therefore that his last book should be in this field. 

Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality of the Soul is a statement in 
a clear and readable form of the influence which Greek philosophy 
has had in shaping our current Christian beliefs in immortality. 
The book represents a vast amount of reading. Only a reviewer 
who had done a similar amount of reading could hope to check 
every statement that is made in the volume. Short sections are 
devoted to Homer, Orphism, the Eleusinian Mysteries, Plato, 
Aristotle, Stoicism, Neoplatonism, the Eastern Mysteries, Gnos- 
tics, Early Christianity, Clement, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Ma- 
carius, Pseudo-Dionysius, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, the 
Christian Mystics, and the Modern Period. There is an adequate 
Bibliography. 

The reader is intrigued by the interplay of thought from period 
to period and is sometimes amazed at the certitude with which 
strong men speak concerning matters that are obviously beyond 
the reach of a finite mind. And yet who shall declare that another 
has not had a certain experience, simply because he himself has 
not shared that experience? One may be permitted to smile, how- 
ever, when Gregory of Nyssa asserts that “When the body is 
dissolved, the soul can accompany and watch the particles of 
which its former corporeal self was composed until the resurrec- 
tion, when it will again clothe itself in a renewed body.” Surely 
most of us would prefer to correct Latin prose papers or spend 
our hours in training average college students in the mysteries 
of Latin syntax, while waiting for the resurrection, comforting 
ourselves with the assurance of the Apostle Paul that “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
Those who have really seen the bush burning with the flowers 
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of spring, whose eyes have not been holden to the other countless 
miracles that confront us, may be content to repeat the words of 
the astronomer Brashear: “I have loved the stars so long that I 
have no fear about the night.” And yet in a world in which even 
fine intelligences still battle about dogmas, it is worth our while 
to try to understand a little better how these dogmas shaped them- 
selves through the centuries. So Professor Moore’s book will 
serve a useful purpose. 

The reviewer found only two statements in the book that he 
would change. Perhaps he would have found others, if he had 
been more learned. On p. 91 the reader is left with the impression 
that Plato believed that there were no incurable sinners and that 
all souls could and would be eventually saved. On p. 98 this view 
is corrected. On p. 129 we find the sentence: “Yet it remains true 
that we can adduce comparatively few concrete examples of the 
direct influence of Stoicism on the Church Fathers and the 
Schoolmen.’”” While this statement is correct, it leaves perhaps a 
wrong impression. When one recalls that the De Officiis Ministro- 
rum of St. Ambrose was based on Cicero’s De Officiis, which in 
turn was based on the Ilegi Katyxovtos of the Stoic Panaetius, 
one is inclined to accept at full value the assertion that “Stoicism 
was the mould in which Roman Christianity was cast.” 

The limits of the book as one in a series called Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome perhaps prevented our author from giving any 
consideration to early Egyptian conceptions of immortality. It is 
to be regretted that classical scholars have given so little attention 
to the findings of Breasted in his volume entitled The Develop- 
ment of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912). The 
origin of the Jogos idea in Egypt long before Genesis or the 
Fourth Gospel was written, the Egyptian belief that their Pharaoh 
was the son of Ra (the sun god) and a mortal mother, the at- 
tempt of the pyramid builders to achieve immortality through 
material means, the ethical examination which a dead Egyptian 
must pass before the judges of the Lower World before he could 
enter upon a blessed future life, ideas which in a sublimated form 
the worship of Isis spread throughout the Roman Empire, all 
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seem to be matters worthy of the serious attention of one who is 
interested in ancient beliefs in the immortality of the soul. 
In conclusion — this is a good book and deserves to be in many 
libraries. 
CuHaARLES N. SMILEY 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


F. A. Wricut Aanp T. A. Srnciair, A History of Later Latin 
Literature from the Middle of the Fourth to the End of the 
Seventeenth Centuries: New York, Macmillan Company 
(1931). Pp. vii + 418. $4.75. 

The authors, who represent the classical department of the 
University of London, succinctly state the purpose of their work 
in the short Preface (p. vii) : 

This book is an attempt to deal with a large subject in a brief space. 
There are many excellent histories of classical Latin Literature, but 
when we come to later Latin the case is very different. The two great 
French and German histories are still far from nearing completion, and 
in English there is no book, long or short, which treats exclusively of 
Latin literature from the fourth to the seventeenth century of our era. 
Hence the present volume, pro posse et nosse nostro. 

The Introduction further enlarges upon the need of a complete 
story in English of Latin authors from Plautus through Petrarch 
and mentions the standard German history by Martin Schanz 
and its continuation by Max Manitius. Reference is also made to 
the Histoire Littéraire de la France, begun by the Benedictines of 
St. Maur, continued by members of the Institute, and including 
all writers in Latin or in French born in France in our era. The 
mediaeval authors are praised for writing a Latin which, though 
not Ciceronian, is “forcible, vivid, and easy to read.’’ Minucius 
Felix, Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius are credited 
with bridging the gap between the old Rome and the new; a brief 
account is given of the three most important of these five, viz. 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Lactantius. 

The main narrative falls into five sections: Part I, “The Age 
of Augustine,” in which ample notice is given to Ambrose, Sym- 
machus, Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, Claudian, Donatus, Ma- 
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crobius, Martianus Capella, Vegetius, Sulpicius, Evutropius, 
Ammianus, Damasus, Jerome, and Augustine (pp. 11-66) ; Part 
II, “The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Centuries,” which discusses a 
group of outstanding mediaevalists, notably Orosius, Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, Gregory of Tours, Gregory the Great, Isidore, Co- 
lumbanus, and Bede (pp. 67-136); Part III, “The Carolingian 
and Ottonian Revivals,” in which the conspicuous factors, Alcuin, 
Einhard, Paul the Deacon, Hraban, and some of less fame, are 
considered (pp. 137-200); Part IV, “Medieval Prose,’ wherein 
it is explained (p. 201) that “the word ‘medieval’. . . is used 
in its narrowest sense, and includes only the three centuries 1000- 
1300, which come between the so-called Dark Ages and the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance” (pp. 201-72); Part V, “Medieval 
Verse,” beginning with Notker and the “Cambridge Songs” and 
closing with Carmina Burana (pp. 273-334) ; and Part VI, “The 
Renaissance Latinists,” which presents interesting facts concern- 
ing Petrarch, Thomas a Kempis, Erasmus, Bacon, Milton, and a 
few others (pp. 335-97). 

The Epilogue (pp. 398-400) contains mainly a lament that 
scant recognition is now paid to Guarino’s dictum that “the edu- 
cated man must have a knowledge of Greek and the ability to 
write Latin verse.” 

The tone of the work is exceedingly dignified, though an occa- 
sional Suetonian tendency to introduce “back-stair’ gossip is 
discoverable; the style of the narrative is delightfully fluent, and 
the plan is admirable: the space allotted to each writer is in pro- 
portion to his importance; and in addition to biographical data, 
extracts from his works with excellent translations are given; the 
“epyll” of Claudian, the Raptus Proserpinae, is charmingly ren- 
dered ; the claim is made that “the nearest thing to the ‘Proserpina’ 
in Latin is the ‘Peleus and Thetis’ of Catullus; the nearest thing 
in English perhaps is Keats’ ‘Hyperion’; and a comparison of the 
three poems may be recommended” (p. 38). 

The volume omits mention of the widely popular “Romance of 
Alexander,” the “Golden Legend,” Physiologus, the works of 
Marie de France, and the Peregrinatio Sanctae Sylviae (Ae- 
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theriae?), which contribute valuable evidence of linguistic and 
literary tendencies of the Middle Ages. 

One misprint, or mistake in grammar, is noted, the sort that a 
facetious columnist recently termed a “whoverism”; it occurs in 
a translation of a letter of Gerbert (p. 197): “Who have I ever 
found more ready and willing to help me than you?” 

The mechanics of the book, its size, and the typography merit 
high praise. 

Myra RoGErRs 
NEwcoMB COLLEGE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


GREENOUGH, KITTREDGE, AND JENKINS, Virgil and Other Latin 
Poets (The Bimillennial Virgil): Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany (1930). Pp. 338+246+220. $2. 

It is pleasant to meet an old friend again, even though he be 
somewhat changed for the better or for the worse. The new 
edition of the Greenough and Kittredge Vergil maintains the 
general standard of excellence of former editions as a school text 
of the first six books of the Aeneid and of selections from Ovid. 
This time, however, in conformity with the recommendations in 
the Report of the Classical Investigation, the authors have gone 
further and included nineteen pages of text (seventeen of notes) 
from Horace, Catullus, and Tibullus, which, along with the Ovid, 
they purpose as material for sight-reading or as a substitute for a 
portion of the Aeneid. The teacher wishing to read the entire first 
six books of the Aeneid with her class is still enabled to do so; 
but in spite of a statement in the Introduction (p. 13) that Book 
vi is followed by an abstract of Books vu-x11, with selected pas- 
sages in the original, the abstract to be sure appears, but in the 
entire volume there is only one passage from the last six books, 
viz. the Cacus story from Book vim. The Georgics are no better 
treated, being represented by only one selection, that which gives 
the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. None of the Eclogues 
appears. The selections from Horace are in his more serious vein, 
including the Ship of State, the Golden Mean, the Integer Vitae, 
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and part or all of certain patriotic odes. Among the poems chosen 
from Catullus are the addresses to his yacht, to Sirmio, to his 
dead brother, and to Cicero, as well as the famous lines on the 
dead sparrow. The selections from the Metamorphoses in this 
edition are much fewer than in that of 1923 and now comprise 
only about four hundred lines. On the other hand, a number of 
passages from Ovid’s other works, especially the Fasti and the 
Tristia, have been included. An excellent feature of the new 
edition is the presentation of parallel passages from the several 
poets, placed side by side for the sake of comparison, e.g. the 
Orpheus and Eurydice story, treated by Ovid and again by 
Vergil. 

The Introduction to Part I contains the same number of pages 
as that in the 1923 edition, except for the addition of a page on the 
elegiac stanza, which might more fittingly have been inserted in 
the Introduction to Part II. It is a pity that the grammatical 
summary of the 1923 edition was not materially shortened in the 
present volume, so as to include only such constructions as are 
limited to poetry or are especially characteristic of poetry. Much 
valuable space might have been released for other matter, had the 
editors dropped such unnecessary grammatical material as (p. 
17) “The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative,” with a line 
from the Aeneid in illustration of the statement. 

The excellent notes of the last two editions are much to be com- 
mended : the scholar, perhaps, may regret the excision of many a 
quotation from English poetry that characterized the 1896 edi- 
tion; but what has been retained is quite sufficient to stimulate the 
imagination of high-school students and should prove all the more 
effective because it is not overabundant and is limited to poets with 
whose names, at least, they are familiar. The increased attention 
given in these later editions to grammatical explanations and the 
clarifying of difficult passages is a distinct gain from the peda- 
gogical standpoint. 

An important educational feature of any textbook lies in its 
illustrations. The gradual dropping, therefore, of many of the 
splendid pictures that embellished the 1896 edition is greatly to 
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be regretted. Particularly important among these were the views 
of scenery along the Mediterranean coasts, but not the least im- 
pressive for their quaintness and interest were the miniatures 
from the famous Vatican fragmentary manuscript of the fourth 
century. Only one of these has been retained, and that is relegated 
to the notes. Instead the student has been treated in the 1930 edi- 
tion to a series of modern illustrations of the Aeneid. The present 
reviewer is favorably inclined toward a point of view favored by 
Greenough and Kittredge in the Preface to their 1896 edition 
when they remark: “The pictures are intended to represent only 
objects or conceptions which were familiar to the minds of the 
poet and his contemporaries, and consequently nothing modern 
has been admitted among them.” He is not, however, opposed to 
modern illustrations of an ancient poet when such illustrations 
are truly artistic, e.g. Preller’s Bilder su Homers Odyssee and 
Bilder zu Homers Ilias, Series 153A, Nr. 1831-46 and Series 
154A, Nr. 1847-58, respectively, of F. A. Ackermann’s Kunst- 
verlag, Munich. The illustrations in the volume under review, 
however, are lifeless or grotesque from an artistic standpoint, and 
wretchedly composed. From an antiquarian point of view, one 
feels annoyed over seeing Aeneas depicted in Greek armor. The 
appearance of all the illustrations in the volume, moreover, is 
cheap and unattractive. In the next edition, why not return to the 
style of 1896? 
Horace W. WRIGHT 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


F. WarREN WricuHt, Cicero and the Theater (Smith College 
Classical Studies, Number 11): Northampton, Mass. 
(1931). Pp. xii+112. 

Professor Wright’s monograph will be distinctly useful both 
to students of Cicero and to students of the Roman drama. The 
author’s intention, stated in his Prologue (p. ix), has been “to 
make a complete collection of all references in Cicero’s works to 
the theater and the drama” and ‘on the basis of that material 

. to see what sort of interest Cicero had in the theater and 
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drama and what we can learn from his own remarks as to con- 
temporary dramatic conditions.” The sequel not only shows that 
Cicero’s interest in the drama was largely, if not primarily, a 
practical one but also illustrates once more the great breadth and 
versatility of the Ciceronian genius. Moreover, the reader is 
supplied with much massed detail bearing upon Roman actors, 
playwrights, plays, and dramatic technique during the late Re- 
public, all of which will enable him to temper the possible over- 
emphasis lurking in the observation that worthy drama in Cicero’s 
day was well on the way to extinction. 

The work is much more than a mere compilation. Chapter I 
discusses the theater and theatrical audiences in Cicero’s day and 
deals especially with the political significance displayed by some 
of the acted drama. Each of the next four chapters follows, in 
general, an alphabetical arrargement. The first part of Chapter 
II is devoted to a brief account of each of the actors mentioned 
by Cicero, chief among them being Aesopus and Roscius, to whom 
Cicero himself went to school; the second part deals with the 
status and the technique of acting during this period. In Chapter 
III there are listed and discussed the Roman playwrights and 
plays referred to in the course of Cicero’s extant works. Chapter 
IV performs a similar service for Greek plays and their authors, 
while the fifth chapter lists all the important passages of Cicero 
in which figurative language drawn from the drama and the stage 
is employed. 

Chapter III (pp. 31-79) is, perhaps, the meatiest, as it is the 
largest, section of the book. From a study of it we can learn that 
the tragic triad (Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius) were regularly 
brought to life on the Roman stage in the Ciceronian age, as were, 
too, the great writers of comedy, Plautus, Caecilius Statius, and 
Terence; and we can see, also, that Cicero’s special interest in 
Terence, as expressed in the well-known quatrain Tu quoque 
(Suetonius, Vita Terenti v1), is further manifested by the fact 
that he cites passages from five of Terence’s six comedies (all 


1Qn these lines cf. the Ciasstca, JouRNAL xxu (1927), 587f and xxv1 
(1931), 506, 601, and 687f. 
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except the unfortunate Hecyra), while, on the other hand, he 
quotes only eight lines altogether from Plautus and mentions but 
four of his twenty-one extant plays. 

The work has been made readily accessible for reference by 
the convenient alphabetical arrangement already mentioned, by 
frequent cross-references, and by the two sets of indices (pp. 107- 
112). A selected Bibliography is included (pp. xi f). 

In spite of the great body of detail which the book contains 
there are exceedingly few misprints. Professor Wright has been 
at great pains to make his study accurate and thorough as well as 
complete in its limited field. He has succeeded to an admirable 
degree in producing a work of reference that is eminently service- 
able and worthy. 

Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. All correspondence should be addressed to the editor 
of this department. } 


Question Box 

Was Archias ever recognized as one of the leading citizens of 
Rome? Did he ever write that poem honoring Cicero? Did he 
deserve the citizenship given to him? What was Grattius’ reason 
for objecting to giving Archias citizenship? 

“In 62 B.c. a certain Grattius, otherwise unknown, brought 
charges against Archias with the claim that Archias had never 
been legally made a citizen. It is obvious that the attack was 
aimed, not at Archias, but at his patron (Lucullus) and that Grat- 
tius was the tool of enemies of Lucullus. . . . A more important 
inducement than the affection of a student toward a teacher was 
Archias’ promise to write a poem about Cicero’s consulship and 
his suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. . . . We are 
almost certain that Cicero not only won his case but lost his fee. 
It seems that the promised poem was never written.”” Quoted 
from Ullman, Henry, and White, Third Latin Book: New York, 
Macmillan Co. (1930), 253¢. 

“This case [of Archias] seems an effort to strike at the Luculli 
by troubling their Greek retainer, and so to gratify Pompey and 
his faction. ... Archias had acquired Roman citizenship under the 
regulations enacted in consequence of the Italian war, but as he 
was abroad with L. Lucullus, the census lists of 89, 86 and 70 


failed to exhibit his name. .. . There was. . . a personal motive; 
Archias had written a Greek epic on the Eastern campaign of his 
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patron Lucullus. Cicero hoped Archias would spread the fame of 
Cicero’s consular year and especially of the Catilinarian matter, in 
Greek verse. . . . It was from Archias’ epic verse, from his 
Greek hexameter, that Cicero expected much. The promise of the 
Greek man of letters had actually been given and Cicero clearly 
expected that this circumstance would be impressive for the jury; 
to the praetor, brother Quintus, it certainly was. So we may as 
well append here that Archias did not keep his promise to Cicero; 
he seems instead to have undertaken an epic poem glorifying 
some of the Metelli.”” Quoted from E. G. Sihler, M. Tullius 
Cicero of Arpinum: New Haven, Yale University Press (1914), 
176f. 

“Cicero says very little about the legal points involved, though 
evidently enough, since he seems to have won the case. . . 
Archias has, indeed, already begun a poem on the consulship of 
63 B.c. . . . It should be added that the poet apparently failed to 
complete his account of Cicero’s consulship. In 61 B.c. at any 
rate Cicero writes to Atticus that Archias, after finishing a poem 
about the Luculli, will probably turn to the Metelli; as yet he has 
written nothing about Cicero. . . . Archias’ delinquency is 
coupled with that of another Greek, Thyillus, who is as little 
known as Archias would have been except for Cicero’s oration.” 
Quoted from Torston Petersson, Cicero, a Biography: Berkeley, 
University of California Press (1920), 289f. 


One Way to Deal with Individual Differences 

I have tried many methods of dealing with individual differ- 
ences, but I have found that the following produces the most 
interesting and original results. At the beginning of a six-weeks 
period I have my lesson plans ready in this fashion: 

I. General objectives — to include lasting results of work, as 
far as I think I foresee them. 

II. Specific objectives —to include increased knowledge of 
grammar, reading, etc., to be found in minimum essentials, as 
well as subject matter of extra work learned either directly by 
those getting the credit for it, or indirectly by those hearing of it 
in class. 
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III. Minimum essentials —exact grammar, drill, reading 
references. 

IV. A long list of extra work from which to choose. This is 
group work as much as possible. 

When two or three of the class have finished a two- or three- 
day assignment, they start looking over this list to see what they 
want to do. I have large classes, and so occasionally as many as 
ten are working on one subject. Sometimes they present plays; 
sometimes they prepare a program with a group of related topics 
well illustrated with posters, etc. One class prepared a “Roman 
Museum” consisting of carts, statues, an altar, some sandals, etc., 
modeled after pictures found in the book. I allow them to go to 
other rooms, whenever possible, to do their group work. Then, 
whenever they have ten or fifteen minutes left out of a directed 
study period, they work on their outside work. I have found keen 
competition between groups, each trying to outdo the other in the 
value and interest of their programs. The programs are of great 
interest to those not taking part, as well as to those who do. 

ANNA MARIE BACHHUBER 
WaupwNn, WIs. 


A Chance for Student Helpers 

The contract plan has served individual differences very nicely 
for me. I have found no other plan quite so satisfactory as this 
method of giving a contract with the work outlined. By it the 
child learns to judge what he is able to do. He can see his progress 
more readily, or his handicaps, if such be the case. Contracts are 
made with the class individuals in mind, so that in original work 
he may express his energy, ambition, or hobby. 

I have used only cumulative contracts so that every student 
does the C contract. When contracts have been corrected, I have 
student leaders who have attained merit in their work discuss the 
contract with those who show evidence of needing individual 
explanation on separate points. 

HELEN E. Ort 
Wiu.1aM Penn HicH Scuoor 
York, Pa. 
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Classical Articles in Nonclassical Magazines 

Miss Denneen, former editor of Hints for Teachers, has com- 
piled the following list of articles of classical interest in magazines 
available in libraries or at dealers. If anyone desires to procure 
back numbers of the National Geographic Magazine, he should 
write to Lawrence A. Toepp, Box D336, Middletown, N. Y. 
Mr. Toepp says in part: “We receive quantities of National 
Geographic Magazines regularly and can usually furnish any 
back numbers from 1914 to 1930 inclusive for ten cents each, 
postage extra.” 

The National Geographic Magazine 

“Homer’s Troy Today,” May, 1915; 

“Letters from the Italian Front,” July, 1917; 

“Capri, the Island Retreat of Roman Emperors,” June, 1922; 

“The Island of Sardinia and Its People,” January, 1923; 

“Italy, Land of History and Romance,” April, 1924; 

“Zigzagging Across Sicily,” September, 1924; 

“Siena’s Palio, an Italian Inheritance from the Middle Ages,” and 
“Under Radiant Italian Skies” (eight natural color photographs), 
August, 1926; 

“Venice, Home City of Marco Polo,” November, 1928; 

“Seeing 3,000 Years of History in Four Hours,’ December, 1928; 

“Cruising to Crete” (natural color photographs), February, 1929; 

“Chateau Land — France’s Pageant on the Loire” (ten natural color 
photographs), and “A New Alphabet of the Ancients Unearthed,” Octo- 
ber, 1930; and 

“New Greece, the Centenarian, Forges Ahead,” “Amidst the Templed 
Hills of Greece” (thirteen natural color photographs), “Scenes Along 
the Byways of Hellas” (thirteen natural color photographs), and “Fes- 
tival Days on the Slopes of Mount Parnassus” (fourteen natural color 
photographs), December, 1930. 

The Mentor 

“Madeira and the Mediterranean” and “Algiers, Riviera, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt,” January, 1924; 

“Archaeological Treasures Lost and Found” and “Alma-Tadema 
Paintings of Classical Life,” April, 1924; 

“The Strong Man: In History, Art, Fiction and Fact — Illustrated,” 
September, 1926; 

1¥For additional titles cf. the CLassica, JourNAL xxiv (1929), 627f and 
xxvi (1931), 324. 
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“The Shores of the Mediterranean and the Garden of Allah,” Novem- 
ber, 1926; 

“Cleopatra and Salammbo and Other Women in History, Art and 
Romance,” March, 1927; 

“Mussolini— The Man of Italy” and “Italian Scenes: Historic and 
Picturesque,” November, 1927; and 

“Old Towns of Southern France,” “Old Rome in France Today” and 
“Old Roman Luxury Barges to be Raised from Lake Nemi,” November, 
1928. 


Word Ancestry 
“Parents, in bringing up their children, should inculcate kind- 


ness and gentleness.” There can be no criticism of this sentence, 
either as to its sentiment or its expression. But — “‘inculcate”’ 
means “to tramp (or stamp) in”! Imagine a parent tramping or 
stamping kindness and gentleness into a child, or, as we might 
say in English, pounding them into him! It seems incongruous — 
it doesn’t “come together.” 

Calx (stem calc-) means “heel.” Calcare means “to tramp or 
push down with the heel.” Jnculcare (notice change of vowel) 
means “‘to tramp or push in with the heel.” 

But this apparent violence is softened by our custom (and also 
by the Latin custom) of giving what we call figurative meanings 
to words. One does not always tramp in anger. The gardener 
tramps the earth very gently and tenderly above the planted seed. 
Thus the Latin inculcare and the English “inculcate’’ mean the 
applying of continued or repeated pressure to fix knowledge firmly 
in the mind of the learner. So if your teacher seeks to inculcate 
a sound and useful knowledge of Latin declensions and conjuga- 
tions, do not resist her well-meant efforts to “tramp it in.” 

Wiis A. EL.is 


LOMBARD, ILL. 


A New Latin Publication 

If you are interested in keeping Latin alive by using it, you 
will peruse with interest a new paper, Auxilium Latinum, pub- 
lished by the Simplified Press, Box 54, P. O. Station S, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Albert E. Warsley is editor-in-chief, with Albert J. Beres, 
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Lillian B. Lawler, Julia Sabine, and Grace D. Veatch as associate 
editors. 

The paper includes editorials and greetings in Latin and in 
English. The October number contains a play in easy Latin 
called Fabae, written by Miss Lawler; Brevis Romae Historia; 
Rubaiyat (Latine redditum) ; a short short story, Duo Nummi; 
limericks in Latin; puzzles, crossword and others; and notices of 
new books. The subscription rates are fifty cents per year, or 
less when ordered by block rates. 


Latin and the Whole School 
A few years ago the following was worked out in one of my 


classes. At one end of a large piece of white cardboard was 
posted the picture of the school building. (A sketch by an artistic 
hand would serve admirably.) Under the picture in large print 
was the heading similar to this: 
Many Worps ConNNECTED WITH OuR SCHOOL ARE 
DERIVED FROM LATIN. 


Below this heading were three columns: 


Worp DERIVATION MEANING 
1. Agriculture class agert+culturatclassis field+cultivation+group 
2. Athletes athletae athletes 
3. Calendar kalendae order of days 


The list contains such words and phrases as honor system, 
literary societies, manual arts, office, orations, etc. — over thirty 
in all, arranged in alphabetic order. 

LENA E. CHALFANT 
Marion, O. 


Time Savers from a Teacher of Teachers 

The thing that saves me most time and worry is consistent and 
constant organization of teaching materials for ready access. I 
have fifteen or sixteen different loose-leaf notebooks in which 
I paste clippings, magazine articles, helpful hints, etc. — one 
book on vocabulary, one on forms and syntax, one on plays, etc. 
When I feel rusty on some particular phase I can go to these 
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books for ideas. My methods students and practice students 
also use them. 

Every available picture I can get I mount on pasteboard, file 
in an envelope with others on the same topic, and file the en- 
velopes in large boxes with a home-made card index. I have two 
large boxes full — one on myth and legend, and one on Roman 
Life. This hastens and simplifies my work when I want some pic- 
tures for bulletin boards or to use in the lantern. 

Some of my material I paste in my books from which I teach, 
putting suitable material on the page where it is best used. I also 
write helpful things in the margins at opportune places, e.g. Eng- 
lish sentences illustrating the use of derivatives connected with 
the lesson, and word study showing the Latin word under study 
in various languages. I find that, when I have these things in the 
margins of my book, they brighten my teaching even on days 
when my mind is not functioning very well and when I probably 
would not bring to the class much outside material. In this way 
some of my choicest material thrusts itself upon me. My student 
teachers also have access to my material and get help. 


RutH ALEXANDER 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


How Would Horace Have Described it? 

In a story about animal training written by Frank Buck called 
“Discord in Paradise” which appeared in Collier's for May 30, 
1931, the tale is told of a snake which had slipped through the 
wires of a bird cage and had eaten up the bird therein. The story 
continues : 

But the snake was also in trouble. The bulge made by the bird inside 
had made it impossible for the reptile to slip out through the wires of 
the cage in the way it had entered. Not until two or three days had 


elapsed would the meal be digested and the snake’s shape be back to 
normal. 


This recalls the well-known fable of the fox and the weasel 
which is told by Horace in the Epistles 1, 7, 29-33. A very hungry 
fox (some editors emend to read “‘mouse’”’) had crawled through 
a crack into a bin of grain. After a good feast it found itself so 
filled up that it could not go out again. The weasel, who was 
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looking on, said that if the fox wished to escape it would have to 
wait until it again became as thin as when it had entered. A 
similar story is told by Aesop. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correcting Other People 

Often a pupil comes to a place in a translation which he cannot 
understand and therefore translates incorrectly. Frequently only 
one word is confusing him. Then I call on other pupils to cor- 
rect his mistake. However, I insist on their correcting one anoth- 
er’s mistakes by asking “thought’’ questions, which do not give 
away the answer but suggest it. They do this rather well after 
they understand what is meant. 

WILNA GOLLIHER 

Owosso Hicu ScHoor 

Owosso, Micu. 


Drill on Vocabularies 
Sometimes I have used flash cards with Latin words on one 


side and the English meanings on the other. This has made the 
drill more interesting. 

Some days I write either the new Latin word or the English 
word on the board before class meets. When the class has assem- 
bled, I point rapidly to each word and the class gives whichever 
is needed, Latin or English. 

I have also used the vocabulary roll call, asking each member 
of the class to respond to his name by a word from the new 
vocabulary or a Latin word beginning with the letter of his name. 

Pupils also enjoy spelldowns, if not used too frequently. 

Several times I have had them all stand by their seats, as soon 
as class calls. I tell them that each may sit down as soon 
as he gives a word from the vocabulary correctly. They enjoy 
“earning their seats” in this manner. 

WILNA GOLLIHER 
Owosso Hicu ScHoor 
Owosso, MIcuH. 
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Current Events 


Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
_— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date.] 


Christmas Meetings 

The Christmas meetings of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
the American Philological Association, and the Linguistic Society of 
America were held as scheduled at the University of Richmond Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1931. The meetings next year are to be held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In the Institute Louis E. Lord of Oberlin College was elected 
to succeed Ralph V. D. Magoffin of New York University, who has just 
completed ten years as president. In the Philological Association, the 
new president is Ivan Mortimer Linforth of the University of California 
at Berkeley, and the new vice-presidents Campbell Bonner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Elizabeth Haight of Vassar College. In addition 
to the above, the Executive Committee will now consist of Roy C. 
Flickinger, Austin M. Harmon, William A. Oldfather, Arthur S. Pease, 
Henry A. Sanders, Lily R. Taylor, and Berthold L. Ullman. The duties 
of secretary-treasurer were divided, a new position of editor being 
created for the purpose of editing the annual volume of Transactions 
and reading and editing volumes in the Monograph Series of the Associ- 
ation. In accordance with his desire Joseph W. Hewitt was elected to 
this new position. The new secretary-treasurer has yet to be appointed. 

For the Advisory Council to the American Academy of Rome Roy C. 
Flickinger of the University of Iowa was elected chairman, and Rodney 
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Robinson of the University of Cincinnati was reelected secretary. The 
Classical Jury for awarding fellowships to the Academy will consist for 
1932 of the following: John C. Rolfe, chairman; Clarence P. Bill, Roy C. 
Flickinger, Elizabeth H. Haight, William A. Oldfather, Frederick W. 
Shipley, Duane Stuart, and Lily R. Taylor. 

The Association endorsed the project to celebrate Horace’s Bimillenary 
in 1935 and the proposal to found a magazine in the field of ancient 
history. 


Classical League of the Lehigh Valley 

The annual meeting of the Classical League of the Lehigh Valley 
was held on Saturday, December 5, 1931, at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. The following papers were presented: “Glimpses from Excavations 
at Iraq” (illustrated) by Raymond S. Haupert of the Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, and “The Aeneid in Modern 
Painting” (illustrated) by George H. Allen of Lafayette College. 
Miller D. Steever, Professor of Civil Rights at Lafayette College, gave 
an address of welcome to the members of the League. The Latin version 
of “O Little Town of Bethlehem” was sung between the two talks. 

The following officers were elected for the year: president, George 
H. Allen of Lafayette College; vice-president, Earl LeVerne Crum of 
Lehigh University; secretary-treasurer, Mary L. Hess of Bethlehem 
High School; Executive Committee, Dr. Allen, Horace W. Wright of 
Lehigh University, and Mary L. Hess. 


Model of Horace’s Farm 


Gorham P. Stevens, director of the American Academy in Rome, 
Porta S. Pancrazio, has recently sent out the following circular: “With 
funds contributed by the Bethlehem Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the unexcavated portions of ‘Horace’s Sabine 
Villa’ near Licenza were last spring cleared of earth. The work was 
done under the joint supervision of Professor Giuseppe Lugli, director 
for the ancient monuments of Latium, and Mr. Thomas D. Price, fellow 
in Landscape Architecture at the American Academy in Rome. The 
results of the excavations will be published by Mr. Price in the issue of 
the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome which is to appear the 
latter part of next spring. A portion of Mr. Price’s study consists of a 
careful plaster model of the ‘Villa’ as it appears today. The American 
Academy in Rome is prepared to sell, at cost price, plaster copies of this 
model and to ship to America. The cost of making a plaster copy is $10, 
the boxing (double casing) will amount to $6.80, and freight charges to 
the New York pier to $8.30; total cost, $25.10. It is believed that a model 
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of ‘Horace’s Sabine Villa’ will help to encourage and vitalize the study 
of Horace.” 


Illinois High School Conference 

The Classical Section of the annual Illinois High School Conference 
was held at Urbana November 20, 1931, with Loura B. Woodruff of Oak 
Park in the chair. Ruth K. Davis of East St. Louis spoke on “New 
Type Tests,” Helen S. Conover of Danville on “The Enrichment of 
the Latin Course,” Grace M. Warner of Moline on “The ‘Kimon’ and 
the Cruise of 1931,” Walter Miller of the University of Missouri on 
“Delphi and the Pythian Oracle,” Edna Kirk of Pittsfield and Essie 
LeSure of Champaign on “What Are We Doing with Latin Prose 
Composition?” and Rachel Sargent Robinson of the University of Cin- 
cinnati on “Life in the Greek Countryside, Ancient and Modern.” 


Classical Section, Indiana State Teachers’ Association 

The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association had 
one of the most successful meetings in its history on October 22, 1931. 
The program was under the direction of Julie LeClere Knox of Craw- 
fordsville, president. At the morning session the Latin pupils of Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, presented a play, “A Session of 
the Roman Senate,” Bessie Power of Kendallville spoke on “My 
Experiences in the Academy at Rome,” and Victoria Mills of Rochester 
on “Following in the Footsteps of Aeneas.” The program at the 
luncheon consisted of a discussion of the annual state Latin contest, 
led by Adela Bittner of Indiana University. Essie Hallowell of Pendle- 
ton, Olie Welty of Valparaiso, Helen Hoffman of Tipton, Hazel Hoppes 
of Bryant, Anna Jane Maris of Paoli, Ruth Ardashier of Frankfort, 
and Josephine Lee of Indianapolis spoke on various phases of the con- 
test. Walter Miller of the University of Missouri gave an address on 
“Greece and the Greeks of Today” at the afternoon session. He was 
followed by Lillian Gay Berry of Indiana University on “Erasmus and 
Modern Methods of Teaching Latin.” E. A. Menk of Ball Teachers’ 
College was elected president for the coming year, and Elizabeth Hert 
of Washington secretary. 


New Periodicals 


There has recently appeared the first issue of Greece and Rome, pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press in Oxford for the Classical Association of 
England. It consists of articles, reviews, a list of books received, trans- 
lations, illustrations, etc. — all based upon a plane somewhat lower than 
the Classical Review and the Classical Quarterly and more nearly 
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approximating the CLassicaL JourNAL. There will be three numbers 
issued a year, appearing in February, June, and October; and the annual 
subscription is 7s.6d. Single copies may be secured at the American 
Branch of the Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., at one dollar per copy. The editors are Rev. C. J. Ellingham, 
M.A., City of London School, and A. J. Russell, M.A., St. Olave’s 
School, both in London. We are glad to welcome this new colleague in 
the field of classical studies. 

Auxilium Latinum is now in its second volume but perhaps has still 
not been seen by many of our readers. A fuller account will be found 
under the department of Hints in the current issue. 


Pompeiian Slides and Photographs 


Dr. Tatiana Warsher, whose Pompeii in Three Hours was reviewed 
in the CLassIcAL JOURNAL xxvi (1931), 311, has a collection of 1500 
negatives of objects at Pompeii from which photographs and slides may 
be made. These were taken with a new camera and are distinctly better 
than the ones which she has previously furnished. The photographs are 
103x8 inches and cost two dollars for twenty-five. The slides sell four 
for one dollar. In each case postage and customs duty are to be paid by 
the purchaser. While they last, the remaining copies of Pompeii may be 
secured from the author at fifty cents each. Her address is Via Sand- 
egna, Instituto Archeologico Germanico, Roma 25. 


Special Rates to Cincinnati 


Attention is called also in this place to the fact that by new regula- 
tions effective October 1, 1931, it is necessary to obtain only one hun- 
dred certificates instead of one hundred and fifty in order to get special 
rates to conventions. Under the old regulations, we usually just failed to 
get the rates, so that many members have ceased to go to the trouble of 
getting certificates even when they actually come by railway to the 
meetings. It is therefore advisable to stress the fact that hereafter the 
special rates are far more likely to be obtained than hitherto. 
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Compiled by Russe, M. Geer, Brown University 


ALLEN, J. H., Elementary Latin Grammar?: London, Oxford University 
Press (1931). Pp. 210. 3s. 
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(1931). Pp. 31. $0.85. 

Atkinson, B. F. C., The Greek Language: London, Faber and Faber 
(1931). Pp. viii + 354. 15s. 
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Scunemwer, Herman, History of World Civilization from Prehistoric 
1Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CrassicaL JouRNAL 

in Iowa City. 
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Times to the Middle Ages, Translated from the German by Margaret 
M. Greene, 2 Vols.: New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1931). Pp. 
xiv+360, and vit+361-908. $10. 

SHOWERMAN, GRANT, Rome and the Romans, a Survey and an Interpreta- 
tion: New York, Macmillan Co. (1931). Pp. xxi+643. $5. Educa- 
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SIKEs, Epwarp E., Greek Views of Poetry: New York, E. P. Dutton and 
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Works of Saint Ambrose (Patristic Studies, Vol. XXX): Washington, 
D. C., Catholic University of America (1931). Pp. xxii+147. $3.50. 

Tucker, T. G., A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin: New York, 
G. E. Stechert and Co. (1931). Pp. xxxi+307. $5.75. 

Von WERTHEIMER, Oskar, Cleopatra, a Royal Voluptuary, Translated 
by Huntley Patterson: Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. (1931). Pp. 
326, with 32 illustrations. $5. 

WADDELL, HELEN, A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools, with an Intro- 
duction by M. Dorothy Brock: London, Constable and Co. (1931). 
Pp. viit+85. 2s. 6d. 

Warts, N. H., Cicero, The Speeches, with an English Translation (Loeb 
Classical Library, No. 252): New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1931). 
Pp. viiit547. $2.50. 

Wesster, Hutton, Ancient Civilization: Boston, D. C. Heath and Co. 
(1931). Pp. xxx+604. $2.12. 

WEnpt, WILHELM, Ciceros Brief an Paetus 1X, 22: Borna-Leipzig, Uni- 
versitatsverlag von Robert Noske (1929). Pp. 45. 
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Woottey, Cuartes L., Excavations at Ur, 1929-30: London, British Mu- 
seum (1931). Pp. 30, with 23 plates. 1s. 6d. 

ZELLER, Epuarp, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy,'* Revised 
by Wilhelm Nestle and Translated by L. R. Palmer (International 
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